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Is the Wagner Bill Doomed? 


N connection with the Wagner bill, an important state- 

ment issued on April 18 by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, should be carefully studied. The purpose of this 
bill, stated by Senator Wagner at the time he introduced 
it, is to safeguard certain important rights of labor, and 
he proposed to create this safeguard by “clarifying” 
Section 7a of the Industrial Recovery Act. “ Clarify- 
ing ” may or may not have been a propitiatory euphemism, 
but in any case it was plain that industry was interpret- 
ing the Section in a manner which retarded the whole 
Recovery program by nullifying the rights of the wage 
earner. 

After stating their understanding that “ Congress is 
considering legislation providing for the protection of 
the workers’ right to self-organization, and the establish- 
ment of an industrial tribunal for the adjudication of in- 
dustrial controversies,” the Bishops observe that both pur- 
poses are in full accord with the social program issued 
by Leo XIII in 1891 and by Pius XI in 1931, and, in- 
deed, are “ required” by it. Furthermore, in their meet- 
ing last year, the Administrative Committee declared that 
the workers’ right to organize, and to bargain collectively, 
must be fully respected, and that “labor and trade unions 
offer one means of obtaining justice in wages and salaries.” 
This right is an “inherent” right, and as such must be 
protected by the State. 

It was also clear, the Bishops declared, that the worker 
could exercise his God-given faculty of freedom “and 
properly order his life for participation in eternity only 
through a system which permits him freely to choose his 
representatives in industry.” Hence, the worker’s free 
choice of representatives must be safeguarded “in order 
to secure for him equality of contractual power in the 


‘ 


wage contract.” Finally, that the rights of both worker 
and management might be protected, and the conflicting 
claims be equitably adjusted, it was necessary to establish 
“an industrial tribunal, with mediation and arbitration 
powers.” 

What the Pontiffs, Leo XIII and Pius XI, and the 
Bishops in the United States, have asserted to be proper 
and necessary, was incorporated in the original text of 
the Wagner bill. But what the Wagner bill will contain 
after the Senate committee on Education and Labor has 
admitted amendment after amendment, makes its value 
beth to the country and to the worker extremely dubious. 
In fact, if the bill openly recognizes the company union, 
or any other association not freely formed by the workers, 
and imposes representation in disputes in proportion to 
membership in a number of labor associations in the 
same industry, we believe the bill will be decidedly harm- 
ful, and should be defeated. 

It is not turning town pumps into ghosts to see grave 
danger to the whole Recovery program in some of the 
amendments which even Senator Wagner himself ap- 
pears willing to accept. According to the New York 
Times for April 18, Senator Wagner has agreed to ac- 
cept a bill in keeping with the wishes of Administrator 
Johnson, as expressed in his recent letter. But it is per- 
fectly clear that from the outset General Johnson has 
never interpreted Section 7a as banning the company 
union, and it is well known that he favors proportional 
representation. Senator Wagner, according to the same 
dispatch, “ does not intend that the measure shall act as 
a positive prohibition against industries assisting their 
employes in organizing,” but he believes that it will be 
possible to prevent this “ assisting ” from assuming a form 
which practically amounts to ownership of the union by 
the company. How this can be done, short of establish- 
ing a Federal court, or, at least, a Federal inspector, in 
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every industry in the United States, is not clear, If the 
history of labor’s difficulties in the past with company 
unions throws any light on the problem, the thing simply 
cannot be done. 

The death blow to Senator Wagner’s plans was dealt 
by the Administration itself when the National Auto- 
mobile Labor Board was appointed. In the accompany- 
ing letter, the President, although it had been understood 
that he favored the Wagner bill, approved a policy which 
cut directly across the purposes of the Wagner bill. The 
Wagner bill did not directly outlaw the company union ; 
it did, however, provide for majority representation. The 
Board at Detroit, however, recognizes the company union, 
and provides for proportional representation. But when 
the industrialists shall be permitted by law to “ assist” 
in forming the workers’ unions, they will be able to split 
the workers into factions, and to make collective bargain- 
ing a delusion and a snare. 

The bill as it stands at present does not sufficiently 
protect the worker. It is not in accord with the principles 
laid down by Leo XIII and Pius XI, reaffirmed by the 
Bishops in this country. Unless it can be brought into 
conformity with them, we hope it will be defeated. In 
its present form, we believe that it is a step back to the 


old laissez-faire system, that it will enable the employer, 


to set at naught the rights of the worker, and that it may 
wreck the whole Recovery program. 


The A. F. of L. 


RYING over spilt milk is a poor business. But we 

cannot help wishing that the American Federation 
of Labor enjoyed a better reputation with the public than 
it seems to possess. Many tolerate it, but few praise. 

Some of this ill-repute is wholly undeserved. For years 
the Federation has been the target of the Red and the 
Socialist on one side of the field, and of embattled plu- 
tocracy on the other. Neither group has left anything 
unsaid that seemed calculated to destroy the work of the 
Federation. Much mud has been flung, and some of it 
has stuck. 

With due allowance made, however, the Federation, it 
seems to us, has been singularly blind to its own interests. 
Its sole contribution to the problem of the vertical versus 
the horizontal union is condemnation, beyond reconsidera- 
tion, of the vertical union. When racketeers began to bore 
into the unions, the Federation began by denying or 
minimizing the facts. Then it held up a warning finger, 
and said “ fie, fie!’ When asked to drop the nursery 
gesture, and clutch an avenging sword, it pleaded the 
limitations of its constitution. It never occurred to the 
officials that the constitution might be changed, and as 
a result the main work of driving out the racketeers de- 
volved on the police. 

Unions that are independent of both the Federation 
and the industrialists are rapidly springing up. Some are 
so radical that they make us regret the leadership of the 
old Federation, with all its drawbacks. Others are well 
intentioned, but weak. Can the Federation temper the 
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radicals, strengthen the strugglers, and fuse the workers 
into one alert and intelligent body of representatives? 
For that it needs leaders. We hope leaders will be 
found, for in these days the conservative element is even 
more necessary than the movement that seeks change 
without knowing clearly what the change will bring. 


The Return of Prohibition 


UR more arid brethren are once more talking of 

the return of Prohibition. Their remarks are more 
solidly based than were their prophecies during the ten 
years prior to 1933. To a certain, and rather large, extent, 
we are inclined to agree with them. 

Up to the present time, the traffic in alcohol has been 
treated as a Sacred Cow. From the lowliest township 
up to the Federal Government itself, every official has 
jacked the tax to the limit, and sometimes beyond it. In 
consequence, the price of alcoholic drinks in some locali- 
ties is very high; also in consequence, the bootlegger and 
the hijacker are beginning to smile again, and may at 
no distant period resume the place of financial grandeur 
which they occupied for the duration of the noble ex- 
periment. 

But that is not the most deplorable sign on the horizon. 
The distillers of hard liquors have learned little or noth- 
ing, if the advertising pages of the newspapers be taken 
as evidence. They are evidently bent on placing their 
wares in every home, and of raising a generation that will 
demand distilleries in every county and a barrel-house 
at alternate corners. Whole pages of advertising, set out 
in clear and attractive form, and repeated week after 
week, indicate their purpose clearly enough. If the dis- 
tillers succeed in accomplishing what they apparently have 
set out to do, they will also succeed in reestablishing Fed- 
eral Prohibition. 

This Review fought Prohibition from the outset. But 
it did not fight to place a bottle of whiskey in every home. 
It is decidedly of opinion that the average home needs 
bread and milk far more than it needs whiskey. When 
hard liquors are needed, to welcome a long-lost friend, 
for instance, or in case of snake bite, they can be readily 
procured. Until the need manifests itself, they should 
be allowed to age on the dealer’s shelves. 

Not a single State has, as yet, formed a wholly satis- 
factory plan to meet our difficulties. This is not said in 
disparagement of the boards which, as a rule, have worked 
hard. The basic difficulty is that nowhere has the manu- 
facture and sale of hard liquors been divorced from the 
profit motive, and as long as that motive remains, distillers 
must promote the use of these liquors. Otherwise, there 
are no dividends, and stockholders complain. The makers 
of whiskey have no more conscience in the matter than 
the makers of steel, the coal barons, and the food profit- 
eers. It is a grave error to believe that the glow which 
now lights their countenances is the refulgence of a halo 
about to be set permanently in place. 

At present, our case is infinitely better than it was 
under Prohibition. But it will not long remain even toler- 
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able, unless the spur of the profit motive is destroyed. 
We dislike the idea of establishing a State monopoly, be- 
cause we know what politicians can do. But it seems to 
us that we must soon choose between State monopoly 
and the return of Federal Prohibition. 


The Campaign Against Bad Films 


FTER several weeks of intensive preparation, the 

organized Catholic campaign against indecent mo- 
tion pictures is now fairly under way. Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati has founded a League for De- 
cency and all Catholics are to be asked by their Bishops 
and priests to join it and to sign the pledge by which 
they acknowledge their obligation in conscience not to 
attend those pictures which are harmful to morals. Al- 
ready many dioceses have formed branches of the League, 
the most recent being that of Albany, whose Bishop, the 
Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, has created a central 
committee of priests, under whom a local committee of 
priests and layfolk will be set up in every town and city 
in the diocese with district chairmen. On May 6, a band 
of preachers, appointed by the Bishop, will preach the 
crusade against the evil of indecent pictures. The Albany 
set-up may be taken as typical of what may be expected 
to follow in every corner of the United States. 

Meanwhile, the campaign was officially recognized and 
approved by the Administrative Committee of Bishops of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference at Washing- 
ton, and the pledge of the League for Decency was 
adopted. During this past week it has been broadcast 
through the Catholic press, and it may be fairly claimed 
that the challenge issued by the Apostolic Delegate at 
last year’s Charity Conference in New York has been 
taken up in earnest and is being carried through in most 
vigorous fashion. 

It is well that action is going to be taken. There is no 
sign whatever that the stupidity and shortsightedness of 
the producers at Hollywood has abated in the least. In 
a recent release of picture reviews from the Hays office, 
sent out by its West Coast previewing committee, out of 
the first twenty pictures listed for showing shortly, not 
less than ten, or fifty per cent, are characterized by such 
damning epithets as “ unwholesome,” “ crude,” “ sordid,” 
“morally objectionable,” and the like. Thus the per- 
centage of bad films is going up, rather than down, and 
when the Hays office itself allows such condemnations 
to go into general circulation, it must follow that the situ- 
ation is pretty bad. There will be plenty of material for 
the diocesan committees to work on in the next few weeks, 
and it will not be hard for them to prove that the pro- 
ducers, in the face of what all of them knew was coming, 
have deliberately chosen to defy the forces of decency 
and morality that were massing to deal with them. 

The issue, then, is clearcut. No producer in Holly- 
wood can say he did not know what was going to happen 
to him. Instead of bowing to the coming storm, as ordi- 
nary business prudence would have dictated, they seem 
to have gone out of their way to show how little they 
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feared it. On the other hand, our people have been well 
educated on what and who make bad movies. Bishops 
Cantwell of Los Angeles and Noll of Fort Wayne have 
written forceful and well-informed articles in magazines 
read widely by the clergy, who are in an excellent posi- 
tion to pass on this knowledge to their people. A rela- 
tively small group of ignorant and wilful men are en- 
gaged in creating entertainment for the public which out- 
rages every dictate of Christian morality. Our own people 
are being swiftly educated concerning their obligation in 
conscience not to view those pictures that are an incentive 
to sin or to a lower view of life. The result must be 
that a united cry will go up from the motion-picture in- 
dustry as a whole that the guilty men in the Hollywood 
studios and in the New York offices either reform their 
way and give us decent pictures only, or else get out for 
the good of the industry and leave their place to those 
who will give us just that. When the public’s patience 
is exhausted, it can wreak a terrible vengeance. It has 
been exhausted. 


Radio Justice 


T this writing, with the last-minute jam of pending 
legislation at Washington, there is little prospect 
that either the Communications Commission bill, or the 
cultural-broadcasting amendment to it offered by Father 
Harney, of the Paulist Fathers, will be adopted. If this 
is true, those radio stations that have long waited in vain 
for some semblance of justice or fair play from the ma- 
jority on the present Radio Commission are in for waiting 
longer. The commercial interests that have dominated 
the air, to the gradual extinction of educational, religious, 
and cultural stations, will still be firm in the saddle, and 
those few stations that remain in the field of cultural 
broadcasting will be slowly but surely starved to death. 
At present, at least, two of these stations, WWL in 
New Orleans, and WLWL in New York, are left to the 
tender mercies of other stations with whom they have 
to share time. The New Orleans station, conducted by 
Loyola University there, has a fairly large amount of 
time, though not the night hours which would enable it 
to do justice to its rightful place in the South; to get 
more, it must ask another station for the permission. 
In New York, WLWL, conducted by the Paulist Fathers, 
shares time with WPG, an Atlantic City station, which is 
under lease and contract with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, on a wave length of 1,100 kilocycles. The shar- 
ing is inequitable, since WLWL has only 12% hours a 
week. Every effort to induce either Columbia or the 
Radio Commission to remedy this state of affairs has thus 
far proved futile. 

Yet the Catholic people all through the East and in 
many other parts of the country have shown in most un- 
mistakable terms that they consider this condition intol- 
erable. Radio broadcasting is a quasi-public utility, but 
the official allotment of time, while voluntarily agreed 
upon for the sake of order and peace, is clearly beyond 
the powers of the Federal Government. The Columbia 
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Broadcasting System, which controls WPG, has been the 
target of Catholic supplication, not because of any per- 
sonal or racial animosity, but simply because it happens 
to be the company which controls the station which shares 
time with WLWL, and has thus far refused to agree to 
any proposal which would be satisfactory. It is clear 
that the only equitable solution would be to give WLWL 
the whole time on the 1,100-kilocycle wave length, turn- 
ing back to the municipality of Atlantic City a station, 
which, it is alleged, is a white elephant, or to give it some 
other wave length now used by a distant station with 
which it would not come into conflict, due to distance and 
disparity of power used. 

Thus this struggle, for struggle it has been, has no 
merely local significance. It concerns the people of the 
United States, and in particular those who are interested 
in seeing that commercial monopolies do not further 
crowd out the educational and religious broadcasting fa- 
cilities now on the air. Primarily, of course, this con- 
cerns us also in that the Radio Commission, or any other 
cemmission, is merely a servant of the people, and of the 
whole people, and not of some special interest. It was 
pledged, when the Commission was set up, that the cul- 
tural facilities would be respected. It is time that pledge 
was honored. 





Note and Comment 











Emulating 
Disaster 


HE thesis that Germany brought about her own 

defeat by her blind emulation of England’s naval 
policy is proposed in the April Scribner’s by Louis M. 
Hacker. Responsibility for this emulation he lays at the 
door of Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, whose famous book, 
“The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” was de- 
voured in Germany as it was in Great Britain. “ Fanatically 
convinced,’’ says Mr. Hacker, “ that command of the sea 
could be obtained only by big ships and powerful arma- 
ments ... the rulers of modern Germany put every 
penny they could raise from 1895 to 1914 into their proud 
battle fleet.” Yet “ their mighty battleships were as useless 
against the English as a squadron of toy boats.” They 
could have had with the same expenditure a thousand sub- 
marines, which would have assured them that command 
of the sea which they had been dreaming of. But these 
were utterly despised by Mahan, who was responsible, in 
Mr. Hacker’s opinion, for the world’s war madness “ as 
much as any other single individual.” At the present time 
an attempt is being made to enlist Catholics in the cause 
of birth control, as the one effective means of combating 
the economic crisis. The persuasiveness and persistence 
of this propaganda is on a par with the “ incendiary ” 
writings of Mahan, and as equally fallacious. The serious 
social student, who is aware of the utter helplessness of 
birth control to solve anything, much less an economic 
impasse, can but ask himself whether Catholics will allow 
themselves to be duped only to suffer disillusionment. 
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Refugees 
From Germany 


CCORDING to James G. McDonald, High Commis- 
sioner, under the League of Nations, for Refugees 
Coming from Germany, “tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children are today homeless and destitute, 
exiles in foreign lands because of race, religion, or political 
opinions.” The number of those who have come from 
Germany, finding the conditions there intolerable, is esti- 
mated at about 60,000: a number which is continually 
growing. In Mr. McDonald’s judgment, the non-Jewish 
element among these refugees, comprising fourteen per 
cent of the present total, are “ professional men, intellec- 
tuals, former political leaders, including men of the very 
highest character who at one period controlled the Govern- 
ment. Only a relatively small proportion of the refugees 
are Communists.” The American Christian Committee 
for Germany Refugees, in its recent pamphlet, issued from 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City, quotes a “ competent 
observer ” as stating: “ Particularly unfortunate are those 
public servants and university professors who once sub- 
scribed to the tenets of the German Catholic Peace Move- 
ment. . . . Under a Nazi Government the fact that one 
has been a pacifist is a clear title to an economic death 
sentence.” Whatever may be one’s national or religious 
viewpoint, no one can escape the conclusion that we are 
here in the presence of a human problem of great impor- 
tance and responsibility. These people are thrust out upon 
the world, and appeal, not to Jews alone, but to the charity 
of Christians in their plight. They have come to join the 
army of the million or more refugees from Russia whom 
the present Soviet Government forced out upon war-dis- 
tracted and impoverished Europe. We wish success to 
those generous agencies who are trying to aid them. 


Birth-Control 
Fallacies 


T is apparently a hopeless task to get the professional 
birth-control propagandists to understand, or at least 

to acknowledge that they understand, the true Catholic 
grounds for objecting to that practice. In a recent news 
letter sent out from Margaret Sanger’s Washington office, 
and addressed to a member of this Staff, a great to-do is 
made of the Catholic advocacy of the safe period, in the 
book called “ The Rhythm.” The publication of this book 
is taken as a sign of “ the dissatisfaction among the intelli- 
gent men and women of their own Faith regarding the 
attitude their Church has taken on birth control.” More- 
over, “the opponents [at the recent hearings] were evi- 
dently unaware of the contents of this book, for every 
argument they used against contraception is supported in 
the book, ‘ Rhythm,’ on behalf of the safe period.” And 
so Mrs. Sanger complains that “ The Rhythm” can use 
the mails, but that her own books cannot. “On the gen- 
eral principles of limiting and controlling the size of the 
family—on the needs, rights, and morality of the practice, 
we seem to be in perfect agreement. On methods we 
entirely disagree.” (Italics in original.) But that is just 
the point! An end or aim may be perfectly right and 
allowable (in certain circumstances, of course) but not 
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every means or method to that end is right. It is only 
these people who hold that the end justifies every means. 
The whole point of the Catholic position, and of that of 
the very many outside the Church who agree with it, is 
that it is the particular means used which constitutes the 
birth control of Mrs. Sanger an illegitimate and immoral 
act. This has been stated so many times that by this day 
it ought to be clear. It is not spacing children, or refrain- 
ing from having them often, which is the birth control 
which we oppose, and nobody ought to know that better 
than Mrs. Sanger. Why, then, does she and others like 
her persist in misstating our position? 


Hollywood 
Stork Cycle 


OW that the Washington birth-control hearings have 
come to a close, it seems to us that Mrs. Sanger 
might do well to pack up her things and entrain for Holly- 
wood. Perhaps our readers have not noticed it, but during 
the past year the lovely ladies of the screen have become 
appallingly prolific. (Obviously, the reference is not to 
Hollywood’s actresses, but to the fictional characters they 
portray.) The Vital Statistics department of this Review, 
looking over the reviews of the past season’s films, is 
struck with the amazing number of infants born—or 
promised—during the unreeling of the more successful 
romances. There has been, in fact, a small avalanche of 
babies, and we are just beginning to realize that in addition 
to the past year’s cross-country-bus cycle, its advice-to-the- 
lovelorn cycle, and its famous-Queen cycle, the movies 
have been indulging right under our noses in a stork cycle, 
too. Now that we come to think about it, it began more 
than a year ago with “ Jennie Gerhardt” and “ Walking 
Down Broadway.” It hit its stride with “ Hold Your 
Man,” “ Pilgrimage,” “ Mary Stevens, M.D.,” “ One 
Man’s Journey,” “Only Yesterday,” “ A Man’s Castle,” 
“ East of Fifth Avenue,” and “ Coming Out Party.” It 
rose to a high with “ Ann Vickers,” in which the heroine 
augmented the population with two babies. Then it came 
back to normalcy with “ Eight Girls in a Boat,” “ Gallant 
Lady,” and other films that our department has not yet 
analyzed. Needless to remark most of these babies were 
illegitimate and were the result of what the studios called 
“a great love.” We have no space to moralize on movie 
maternity beyond remarking that the film is one place 
where this Review could make out a good case for a little 
birth control. 


An Intrepid 
Missionary 


M’*s* in America will remember the spry and 
scholarly Archbishop of Wellington, New Zealand, 
who has recently broken into the news in a way that 
proves that some men never grow old. The great pioneer 
is ninety-five years old this month, and on March 17 cele- 
brated his episcopal diamond jubilee. He is, as he says, a 
bundle of “ records.” What is remarkable is that in spite 
of nearly a century of years, His Excellency is still able to 
perform all his ecclesiastical functions, deliver eloquent 
addresses, and take an active part in all the celebrations 
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which were planned to commemorate so unusual an anni- 
versary. But the good Archbishop decided to show how 
youthful and modern he is; so he appeared before the 
Klieg lights and had his remarks preserved on the talkie 
film, becoming the oldest screen “ star,” as he certainly is 
the oldest bishop in the whole world. The complete pic- 
ture of the jubilee ceremonies with music and speeches has 
been shown throughout New Zealand and will be sent to 
England from which as a babe of three years he made the 
journey with his parents to New Zealand where he has 
devoted his life to Christ’s service without rest. He has 
always been a faithful member of the United States His- 
torical Society and was a dear friend of Cardinal Farley. 


Charity Week 
In New York 


HIS year marks the twentieth anniversary of Cardinal 

Hayes, Archbishop of New York, as a bishop, his 
fifteenth anniversary as Archbishop of New York, and 
his tenth as a member of the Sacred College of Cardinals. 
Surely here is reason for a great public manifestation by 
all citizens of New York of the high regard in which they 
hold His Eminence, but the Cardinal has asked that no 
celebration be held. In its place, he asks “ a general effort 
on the part of clergy and people to reach through the pres- 
ent appeal for our Charities a larger sum total than that 
of the last two years.” The week of April 22 was dedi- 
cated, in accordance with the Cardinal’s desire, to the 
annual appeal throughout the Archdiocese for the Catho- 
lic Charities. This appeal has now become an annual 
event, and the results which it brings is seen from the 
recent report of the Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
executive director. In 1933, a total of $735,818.48 was 
received from 204,634 persons in the 371 parishes of the 
Archdiocese. The total receipts of Catholic Charities for 
the year ending February 28, 1934, were $1,413,724.89, 
and the expenditures were $1,128,074.22. In a letter to 
Msgr. Keegan, Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, writes that although general conditions have 
improved, there is still sore need for organized private 
works, such as Catholic Charities, in the many fields which 
Federal and State relief cannot fill. For Catholic Chari- 
ties, in the spirit of the Saviour of the world, strives to 
minister not only to the temporal needs of men and women 
in distress, but to their spiritual needs which at times are 
far greater. 
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Looking Ahead in Labor Relations 


Epwarp B. LyMANn 


needs as much as anything else just now in rela- 

tions with its employes is conscience, vision, and 
a good publicity man. Acquisition of power or wealth 
frequently tends both to warp men’s perspective and to 
dry up the springs of human feeling toward their fellow- 
men. This inward weakness of the outwardly powerful 
has been evident from the days of pyramid construction 
under the Pharaohs down through the reign of the feudal 
lords to the sweatshops of more recent memory. Obvi- 
ously, an entirely new concept of the position of labor 
in industry, a new realization on the part of both man- 
agement and employes that each is dealing with human 
beings essentially partners, not enemies, and a mutual 
recognition of the principles of social justice must be the 
starting point of any lasting system of industrial relations. 

But conscience is one thing and vision another. All 
employers in the United States are not rascals. Not even 
the majority of them. Large and small, a great many 
have conscientiously tried to deal fairly with the men on 
their payrolls. Few of them, even among those who 
realize that measures are needed to restrain the un- 
scrupulous and see that all labor gets a square deal, have 
had the foresight to meet this new trend in employe- 
management relations half way. If they are forced into 
the prize ring with their own employes while the Gov- 
ernment stands over them with the club of extreme legis- 
lation, instead of sitting down at the same table to discuss 
common problems with Government in the background as 
a friendly arbiter in case of necessity, it will be pretty 
much their own fault. 

But why the publicity man? It is because management, 
particularly the honest employer, has not taken the trouble 
to get its case before the public. I do not know personally 
whether the Budd people and the Weirton Steel people 
are tyrants denying the right of collective bargaining to 
their employes, as General Johnson charges, or martyrs 
to the principle of an employer’s right to deal directly 
with his own men if both sides desire it. I do maintain 
that their public relations have been stupid. Rightly or 
wrongly, the public has formed the impression that they 
are attempting to “ put over a fast one” on the NRA by 
cheating their employes of their lawful rights. 

Labor leaders have been vocal these past ten months. 
Whether because of an honest desire to correct intolerable 
conditions, or for the more selfish motive of boosting 
their union memberships under any pretext, they have 
seized the opportunities and the headlines. And public 
sympathy has been with them. Management has largely 
been silent until recently (see counter-blasts from Gen- 
eral Motors and Steel). Even honest employers have 
seemingly been scared into paralysis. As one industrial 
leader phrased it privately: “We have always given our 
employes a square deal; we believe that all labor is en- 
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titled to the same treatment. But we don’t know what 
Washington is going to do next. We figure the best thing 
to do is to sit tight and let well enough alone.” 

It is small wonder that proposed labor legislation, de- 
signed to correct abuses and protect workers against em- 
ployers who seek to chisel loopholes in the law, swings 
too far to the Left and promises to defeat the very purpose 
for which it was drafted. The pressure, political and 
psychological, has been almost entirely from the side of 
labor. 

The Wagner bill is a good example. Few will dispute 
the Senator’s motives, for he has fought an up-hill battle 
for the rights of the workingman for some years. Nor 
are the principles he insists on—that labor must be guar- 
anteed equality of bargaining power, a fair standard of 
wages, freedom of choice of its representatives, and assur- 
ance that the representatives of its own choosing will be 
accorded full recognition by management—open to ques- 
tion. 

The trouble with the bill in its original form, it seems to 
me, is that it sets up the philosophy of conflict as the 
guiding principle of employer-employe relations in place 
of the philosophy of cooperation. Its very name is an 
unhappy choice—the “Labor Dispute Act.” In out- 
lawing company unions because of instances of misuse of 
this machinery to circumvent Section 7a of the NIRA, it 
ties the hands of employers by denying them the right to 
confer frankly with their employes, destroying the com- 
mon-sense method of reaching understanding on matters 
that can properly be handled in the plant, without ever 
reaching such proportions as to require arbitration on the 
part of an outside board. To a large extent it promises 
to implant suspicion and antagonism in many industries 
where harmonious relations have long prevailed. In 
attempting to cure the disease, it would cut off the 
patient’s head. 

It is true that the Senator would permit associations of 
employers and their employes to promote health and 
general welfare, but this is an empty gesture. Experience 
has shown that a man’s primary interest in such things is 
his job and what it pays him. If he must go to war to 
secure justice in these, there is little likelihood of his 
sitting down with his enemy in a spirit of harmony to 
discuss other matters. 

What, then, is the answer? All this is what President 
Roosevelt would term “ destructive criticism.” It attempts 
to point out an underlying fallacy, but so far we have 
offered no alternative course. 

My own view is that industry and Government might 
well study the possibility of combining the best features 
of employe representation and independent labor unions, 
with the Government in the role of a friendly “ court of 
appeals.” I use “industry ” here in the sense so happily 
employed by Father McGowan recently in an article in the 
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Commonweal—to include both management and labor in 
partnership. 

How would this be brought about? To begin with, we 
must admit certain basic governing principles. 

First of all, there must be no intimidation, open or 
secret, on the part either of management or labor. Workers 
should neither be penalized by their employers for becom- 
ing affiliated with unions as they see fit, nor blackjacked 
by union organizers into “ joining up ” if they prefer to 
negotiate with the company directly. 

Next, we must recognize that labor has the right of 
absolute freedom of choice of its own representatives in 
collective bargaining. Freedom of choice means that 
employes may, as Father Haas once phrased it, select “* the 
Emperor of Japan, the president of the University of 
Idaho, the president of any international union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, or one of their 
fellow-workers” to represent them. Or they may deal 
directly with their employers, which is their right. 

We must recognize that employe representation, nu- 
merous as are its advantages and well as it has worked in 
many cases, has an inherent weakness in that it gives even 
the conscientious employer at least a psychological advan- 
tage, because employe representatives are necessarily de- 
pendent upon him for their jobs. 

Finally, we must admit that a universal system of labor 
unions covering all industry, as the only machinery for 
collective bargaining and without safeguards against abuse 
or provision for direct negotiation between employer and 
employe, is not the answer either. To my mind, not only 
would such a system be based on the false philosophy of 
conflict already mentioned, but it would invest labor with 
the same autocratic power which we have long condemned 
in capital. Human nature is human nature, whether it 
wears overalls or a silk hat. 

Very roughly, such a plan might function something 
like this: 

1. Where workers desire to bargain collectively with 
their employers through an employe-representation plan, 
such differences as are susceptible of settlement in this 
manner would be dealt with directly and amicably without 
intervention by a third party. Experience has shown 
that, whatever its faults, this system fairly applied imbues 
employers with a responsibility for the welfare of their 
employes beyond that which could be imposed by law. 

2. Questions which employers and employes are unable 
to settle directly, together with problems which, as Senator 
Wagner has aptly pointed out, transcend the boundaries of 
a single business, would be referred to the labor union of 
the industry in question—to which, as already mentioned, 
all workers would have the right to belong. 

3. Representatives of the labor union within a par- 
ticular industry would have equal representation with 
spokesmen for management on what might be termed an 
Industrial Council. The purpose here would be to estab- 
lish a check on abuses of company unions by affording 
the worker a sort of court of appeals outside his company, 
while at the same time retaining the advantages of direct 
negotiation and the better understanding between the 
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individual worker and his “* boss " to be promoted thereby. 

4. Certain issues, of course, not only cut across com- 
pany lines but involve all industry. These, together with 
problems on which our Industrial Councils were unable to 
reach an agreement, might go to a National Arbitration 
Board composed of representatives of management, labor, 
and government. This would be a sort of supreme court 
for arbitration of disputes, and its effectiveness would of 
course depend on the experience and highmindedness of 
its members. 

We have been primarily concerned with seeing that 
labor gets a square deal. There is little here to guarantee 
the honest employer protection from a constant succession 
of strikes such as those into which employes have been 
forced in the past as a gesture of “sympathy” even 
though they themselves had no grievances. 

With such guarantees of fair review of all problems 
through arbitration as have been outlined above, I think 
that public opinion would demand that the strike be out- 
lawed except under certain definite conditions: (a) that 
the grievance be a serious one; (b) that all arbitration 
efforts shall have failed; and (c) that there shall be some 
assurance that the disputed point may be obtainable by 
such means. 

In times like these it is dangerous to be dogmatic. We 
are evolving a new social philosophy. The suggestions 
offered here are intended merely as a starting point. 
Their specific provisions are subject to criticism and 
revision by those more experienced in the practical appli- 
cation of industrial relations. But on the underlying 
principle there can be no question of compromise. Man- 
agement and labor must each give up something and meet 
each other half way if our industrial life is to be what it 
was intended to be—not two armed camps, but a part- 
nership. 


The Return of Oratory 
A. LONGFELLOW FISKE 


F anyone thinks that in these modern days public 

speaking is becoming a lost art, or at least, little 
practised, he needs only to live through a New York 
mayoralty contest. During the last municipal election, 
enough oratory and forensic fireworks were let loose to 
prove to the most skeptical that the spoken word still has 
its place and continues to be utilized as a favorite method 
of persuasion. 

It is not only the newspaper with its editorials and 
cartoons that molds public opinion—it is still true that the 
spoken word plays its important part. For two weeks 
before Gotham’s millions marched to the polls to vote for 
their favorite candidates, speakers were holding forth 
from improvised platforms in Times Square and Colum- 
bus Circle, and indeed, at nearly every street corner, 
proclaiming with impassioned zeal and with much arm 
waving and dramatic gesture, the merits of their candi- 
dates and the demerits of their opponents. The loud 
speakers frequently brought into play carried the voices 
of the campaigners to the farthest corners of the milling 
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crowds, and most every evening the streets of New York 
were more or less of a bedlam, a loud, raucous medley of 
jangling voices, vitriolic with invective, sizzling with 
charges and counter-charges, and sour with innuendos and 
sarcasm. 

Then if the tired citizen attempted to escape all this by 
seeking the peace and seclusion of his home, and chanced 
to turn on his radio—well, there it was again, up and at 
him, the voice of politics! Perhaps he would hear a 
candidate for the office of Mayor, speeding at an express 
tempo, racing with time, struggling to say it all and a 
little more in the precious few minutes allotted him, which 
were golden minutes, judged from the price paid for them 
by his campaign committee. 

There you had it—during those feverish, hectic days— 
public speaking and orating at every hand. And not only 
on the platform but in the radio studios and bursting into 
vour home without invitation, as insistent as a life-insur- 
ance agent! Really you couldn’t escape it; it was 
omnipresent ; and never was there any more turbulent talk 
on the air and in the air than during that memorable 
campaign. 

All of which should cause us to stop and think—not 
only about the issues of government, but also about the 
continued importance of public speaking in our present 
society. Some of us had been led to believe that the days 
of oratory had passed, and that the newspapers and maga- 
zines were replacing the stump speaker, the lecturer, the 
talker. Surely the radio was being used to perfect a style 
of address altogether different, a form of speech less 
forensic and more natural. 

We cannot deny that the radio is developing a distinctive 
sort of speech, but neither can we deny that, in the great 
moments and crises of our national and municipal life, 
public speaking comes into its own and continues to be 
indulged in freely, even intemperately. And further, the 
big crises always have produced, and probably always will 
produce, the orator and eloquence, despite whatever 
science may do in inventing other means of informing the 
public or putting across a message. 

It is inborn in our human nature to like to hear a good 
speech, a speech delivered with force and earnestness. 
The orator with the “ golden tongue ” may still exercise 
his magic, and eloquence is still quite as thaumaturgic as 
it was when Webster held the Senate in the palm of his 
hand while he delivered his “ Reply to Hayne,” although 
it must be admitted that of late years that august body has 
been conspicuous for its lack of orators of the Websterian 
power and ability. 

During the last few years, while we have had any 
number of “talkers” in political campaigns and in both 
houses of Congress, we have lacked that finer eloquence, 
that pure consummate oratory, which marked earlier 
periods in our national history. Clay and Calhoun and 
Webster have not had their successors, although William 
J. Bryan, Bourke Cockran, Champ Clark, Senator Borah, 
J. Hamilton Lewis, and others, have been recognized as 
able and brilliant speakers. Still, they have all lacked a 
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and rounded-out periods. They have lacked, shall I say, 
a compelling, tremendous sincerity, an electrifying inten- 
sity, giving the impression that their souls were on fire 
with a message and a mission. Certainly there has been 
a most noticeable paucity of modern eloquence, and the 
clever “ talker” and speaker has succeeded the firebrand 
and the prophet, at least in politics and statesmanship. 

There has been a legitimate reason for this. We can 
probably account for it largely in the fact that of late 
years we as a nation have been so commercialized that we 
have thought it wise to send our successful business men 
to Washington, rather than our orators and thinkers. The 
corporation lawyer, the man with a distinct “ business 
slant ” of mind, who was “ practical ” and not in any sense 
lured by idealistic phantoms, who was “hard as nails” 
and got down to “ brass tacks ” when discussing a question 
of State, he was the man deemed best able to represent 
the people and make the laws. We have had the business 
man’s government, and with the great prosperity of the 
last two decades, well, was there really anything to get 
excited about or to produce the orator? When the slogans 
have been “don’t rock the boat” and “let well enough 
alone,” and a smug complacency had settled over the 
nation like a blanket of fog, and nearly everybody was 
engrossed in the pastime of amassing a fortune and play- 
ing the stock market, you could hardly expect poets, 
reformers, or orators to figure conspicuously in our 
national life. 

That is precisely the period through which we have 
passed. The scholar belonged in the college halls, the 
poet in his cloister along with the monk, and the idealist 
and theorist, with the prophet, were relegated to the polite 
Siberia of oblivion. Of course, we didn’t actually exile 
our thinkers, but we ignored them, we gave them a back 
seat and said to them, “ There, there, don’t talk, for really 
you don’t understand!”” And if anybody showed an indis- 
creet amount of courage and insisted upon expressing 
himself, we found it easy to divert attention from him by 
merely dubbing him a radical, a Socialist, or a “ red.” 

This state of affairs is rapidly changing today and we 
are emerging from the ticker-tape philosophy and eco- 
nomics, and are beginning to see that—perhaps—the 
idealist is more practical than the realist, and that enduring 
prosperity is something other than a balloon that can be 
blown up, and kept blown up, by artificial gas and blind 
optimism. The thinker, the scholar, the idealist, even the 
theorist, each is being heard above the wails of the 
defeated and those who have lost their wealth in the 
economic debacle. The practical business man has been 
discredited. for he is seen to have been in reality imprac- 
tical and blind as a bat. His prophecies now sound 
metallic and empty and unconvincing. We are waking to 
the fact that, after all, the thinker is a safer guide and 
lawmaker than the wizard of finance. Perhaps, yet, we 
shall achieve Plato’s dream of a nation governed by 
philosophers ! 

Then, we may soon see the day when the Senate in 
Washington will be graced by statesmen who really have 
something to say because they are students and thinkers 
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and will possess the silver tongue of the orator because 
they have vision. Oratory comes inevitably when men 
feel for humanity and love justice and liberty more than 
special privilege. ‘“‘ Where there is not vision the people 
perish,” and, likewise, where there is no vision, no ideal- 
ism, no devotion to liberty, no intelligent grappling with 
complex problems, there can be no pure oratory. 
Indications are many right now that we shall see in the 
near future a new era of statesmanship and letters. Some 
of us believe that, led by an idealistic President who 
believes in intelligent experimentation for the public good, 
we shall soon enter upon a time of social and spiritual 
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advancement, when the lips of the thinkers and lovers of 
humanity and God will be unsealed, and the orator will 
again speak and thrill the multitudes. When idealism is 
dead, oratory is silenced; when our statesmen have no 
vision, our Senate chambers echo not to the silver tongue 
of eloquence ; but, unless I mistake the signs of the times, 
we are rapidly emerging from this dark epoch and are 
entering a new and better day—when we shall see even a 
revival of poetry and art as well as of eloquence. 

Out of the ruins of our economic playhouse, we may 
well build a nobler, more enduring social structure, and in 
its building produce poets, artists, and orators. 


Leo XIII and History 


W. Patrick DonNnELLY, S.J. 


ruler of Christendom. He is also its father and 

teacher. The Encyclicals of Leo XIII on “ The 
Evils Affecting Modern Society,” “ Human Liberty,” 
“ Christian Marriage,” and “ The Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes,” all bear eloquent testimony to the actual 
world-wide functioning of this threefold Pontifical duty. 
These Encyclicals have justly made Leo XIII the pioneer 
and champion of modern social reform. However, but 
few persons, even among Catholics, are fully aware that 
Leo XIII also stands out preeminently as the teacher 
and champion of truth in quite another field—in the field 
of scholarly historical research. 

From the earliest days of his Pontificate, Leo XIII 
was frequently reminded of the absolute necessity for 
sound historical scholarship. He gave the subject his 
earnest attention and study. As a result of his delibera- 
tions, he opened to the historians of the world the vast 
stores of historical materials which are preserved in 
the Vatican Archives. 

On August 18, 1883, he addressed a public letter to the 
Cardinals in charge of the Vatican library on the subject 
of history. This letter, with its bold enunciation of the 
principles and rules which must guide the historian in 
his quest of truth, is indeed a monumental document in 
the annals of Catholic history. Its value and importance 
are enhanced by the fact that it is the only public pro- 
nouncement which we possess from the pen of a Sovereign 
Pontiff dealing explicitly and at considerable length with 
the subject of history. And while much of what the 
Pope said was applied specifically to Italy, yet the funda- 
mental precepts which the Holy Father declared must 
ever characterize the study of history are universal in 
the extent of their application. 

Because of the emphasis which the Pope placed on 
history, especially in its relation to the Church, and be- 
cause of the countless injustices and vast harm that 
erroneous works on history have done to Catholicism, 
it is fitting that all Catholics acquaint themselves with 
the implications of the more important passages of this 
letter. The Pontiff began his letter as follows: 


Much consideration as to what artifices those most rely upon 
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who strive to cast suspicion and odium on the Church and the 
Roman Pontificate, has revealed to Us that their attacks are 
directed with great power and craft against the history of the 
Christian Church, and above all against that portion of it which 
treats of the attitude and the acts of the Roman Pontiffs in Italian 
Affairs. 

Certainly no one who has eyes to see can miss the 
obvious fact that the historical argument has formed the 
backbone of practically every modern onslaught against 
the Church that has been even slightly successful. The 
decaying theory of absolute evolution is essentially based 
on a specious recourse to history, although its proponents 
have written more into Clio’s scroll than that gentle 
muse would care to vouch for. Socialism, with its num- 
erous progeny, took its initial rise on a false concep- 
tion of history. For this, we have the following words 
of Karl Marx’s closest companion, Frederick Engels: 
“ Two great discoveries, the materialistic conception of 
history and the revealing of the secret of capitalist pro- 
duction by means of surplus value; these discoveries we 
owe to Marx. Through them Socialism has become a 
science ”’ (italics mine). 

Ignorance and a deliberate distortion of historical facts 
have given rise to the persistent Protestant contention 
of the conflict between the Catholic Church and science. 
Draper’s “ Conflict Between Religion and Science,” as 
well as Andrew D. White’s mendacious appeal to history 
for the material of his two-volume work, “ History of 
the Warfare of Science and Theology,” are classical 
illustrations. In the same connection, the Galileo incident 
is being constantly exhumed. While the Church has 
nothing to fear from the Galileo affair when attired in 
the simple garb of truth, she has much to dread from 
the same incident decked out in Protestant historical 
trappings. Again, through the gross misinterpretation 
of Boniface VIII’s bull “ De Sepulturis,” that Pontiff is 
made out to be an enemy of medical science, since in the 
light of Protestant ingenuity he is interpreted as having 
forbidden the study of anatomical dissection. There is no 
man in the moon, you know, but if you want to see one 
there, you will be able to make him out quite plainly. 

As Leo clearly indicated, the unfortunate part of the 
whole procedure is that an honest historical inquiry is 
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really the Church’s strongest bulwark and her most potent 
instrument for illustrating to the modern world the im- 
mense debt of gratitude which civilization owes to her 
and her Pontiffs for their work in behalf of education, 
law, medicine, literature, mathematics, astronomy, his- 
tory, architecture, painting, sculpture, etc. History must 
be perverted to rob her of these glories. 

Leo XIII writes: “ The authentic records of history, 
when considered with a mind calm and freed from preju- 
dices, are in themselves a magnificent and spontaneous 
apology for the Church and the Pontificate.” 

And a moment later: “In fact, they have set them- 
selves to violate the integrity of history with such per- 
verse art, that those arms which are most fit to defend 
the Church have been turned against her.” 

It was the consciousness of this fact which recently 
led Mr. Belloc to write: “I never tire of repeating a 
certain truth: that history is on the side of Catholicism 
in England and that history should today be our main 
weapon.” 

The same realization prompted an earlier Englishman, 
Father John Lingard, to forego doctrinal apologetics and 
te wield his pen in the vindication of the Church by means 
of history. In beneficial results to the cause of Cathol- 
icism in England, Lingard’s eight-volume “ History of 
England” has had no equal. 

History is the two-edged sword best adapted both for 
removing the prejudices of Protestants and for blazing a 
trail into the past which will lead to a proper estimate of 
the stupendous achievements of the Church we call Cath- 
olic. To remove, for example, the flimsy halo which the 
Protestant revolt has draped around the head of Martin 
Luther, no more effective means can be found than a calm 
and unbiased historical study of Luther’s life. And the 
same is true for the other so-called reformers. True his- 
tory is not the pedestal which supports them. John Knox 
in particular seems to have feared the verdict of history 
aud endeavored to cover his tracks by writing an auto- 
biography under the title of ““ A History of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland.” Of the historiographer Catholics only 
ask a full narrative, the whole history—not a history full 
of holes. 

The assault against the Church through the agency of 
history is as old as Protestantism itself. Leo says: 

This plan of attack is that first adopted three centuries ago by 
the Centuriators of Magdeburg. As these leaders of heresy were 
unable to throw down the ramparts of Catholic doctrine, they 
adopted the new stratagem of engaging the Church in historical 
controversy. . . The same tactics are pursued today; it can 
certainly be now said with greater truth than ever that the art of 
the historian is a conspiracy against truth. 

While the intentionally calumnious attacks of the 
Protestant Centuriators drew from the Catholic side the 
able refutation of Caesar Baronius, and _ incidentally 
opened the way for the development of scientific history, 
still the harm which the Magdeburg volumes wrought 
has never been completely checked. Their perversion of 
historical truth has given rise to what is known as the 
“ Protestant Tradition,” a tradition which persists down 
to the present day. It is a self-propagating, circular proc- 
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ess which consists in the continual use of such polluted 
sources as the historical works of the Centuriators, 
Mosheim, Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Foxe, and othe 
anti-Catholic authors. 

Hardly should it be a cause of wonderment, therefore, 
that false history soon reflected itself in such diverse sub- 
jects as literature, law, painting, and sculpture. Newman 
has written: “ Protestantism became, not only the tradi- 
tion of law and of good manners, but the tradition of 
literature also,” while emanations from the same venomous 
wells are plainly visible in the historically inaccurate paint- 
ings of such men as Kaulbach, Von Lessing, and Brozik. 
Moreover the placing of Savonarola among the sculptured 
figures surrounding that of Martin Luther in the Worms 
monument, is, from an historical point of view, nothing 
less than a monstrosity in marble. 

But Leo’s chief anxiety was for the young. For he 
was well aware that they are especially liable to the per- 
nicious influences of historical misrepresentation. ‘“ But 
what is of greater gravity, is that such a method of treat- 
ing history has invaded even the schools. Often, indeed, 
children have put into their hands for their instruction 
manuals thickly sown with falsehoods.” 

Precisely here is one of our most potent arguments 
on the necessity of sending our Catholic youth to our own 
schools. And this necessity grows more urgent as our 
young men and women pass from high school into col- 
lege. For even should Catholic students not be directly 
imbued with erroneous history in non-Catholic schools, 
still the imperishable renown which the authentic records 
of history must forever consign to the Catholic Church 
and its Pontiffs, is, for obvious reasons, entirely neglected. 
Such an omission must be construed as a positive defect. 
So indelibly did the Holy Father wish to impress on the 
minds of his readers the many dangers to which unreliable 
history exposes youth that he was loath to leave the topic 
and later even returned to it in these words: 

For history has great attractions for the precocious and ardent 
iitellect of youth; the picture offered to it of ancient times, and 
the images of men whom the narrative invests with renewed life, 
are eagerly welcomed by young men, and retained forever deeply 
graven in their memories. When therefore the poison has been 
once imbibed in tender years, a remedy is scarcely ever to be 
found. 

There sounds throughout the Pope's entire letter an al- 
most pathetic plea for truth. Truth must be the ultimate 
goal of the historian. Falsehood must be blotted out. As 
Leo XIII put the case, it is the call to an apostolate. His- 
torians are needed who will not be content with vague 
rumor and doubtful sources of information, but who will 
go to the most trustworthy and original accounts in ob- 
taining their materials. 

Finally Leo prescribed his celebrated laws for the his- 
torian. These laws were originally enunciated by Cicero 
in his “ De Oratore,” but they have raised to a much 
ioftier plain of dignity through the express sanction and 
confirmation of the Holy Father: 

Strenuous efforts should be made to refute ali falsehoods and 
untrue statements by ascending to the fountain heads of informa- 
tion, keeping vividly in mind that the first law of history is to 
dread uttering falsehood; the next not to fear stating the truth; 
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lastly, that the historian’s writings should be open to no suspicion 
of partiality or of animosity. 

No briefer, clearer, or more perfect laws for the his- 
toriographer can be found anywhere! As head of the 
true Church, the Holy Father stands majestically for 
truth. It is truth that will make the Church free. Truth 
will conquer all her enemies. “ Arbitrary truth, in spite 
of persevering opposition, must triumph in the end; it 
may be darkened for the moment, it can never be ex- 
tinguished.” 

Assuredly, in the future, such a Pontifical document 
must be made more serviceable to the cause of true his- 
tory than it has been in the past. It should be treasured 
as the Catholic historians’ constitution. They must fashion 
themselves according to its laws. Quotations should be 
taken from this document and displayed prominently in 
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Catholic libraries and lecture halls. Already on the cover 
of several Catholic historical magazines, we find inscribed 
as their battle standard the laws which Leo enjoins. 

Heretofore the principal reason that this important 
letter has not been utilized is that to the mass of our people 
it has not been easily available. Accordingly copies should 
be printed in pamphlet form and widely distributed among 
our Catholic schools. Teachers should take frequent oc- 
casion to make it the basis of analysis and discussion. 
School and parish study clubs can hardly find a more 
interesting or better topic for their work. In reality the 
whole theme forms an important cog in the machinery of 
Catholic Action. Besides, Leo’s precepts are not confined 
to history alone. They are as cosmopolitan in their scope 
as truth itself. Leo XIII taught us a valuable lesson in 
history ; we cannot afford to neglect it. 


A Catholic Mothers’ Day 


Tuomas F. Coaktey, D.D. 


day to commemorate motherhood at a time when 

birth control and the prevention of the high and 
holy vocation of motherhood occupies too much space in 
the public mind and press. So Mothers’ Day, May 13, 
should be seized upon by Catholics as a splendid occasion 
to stress the sane and wholesome Catholic ideals of ma- 
ternity in a civilization hostile to every fine and saintly 
family instinct. 

The Church of the Sacred Heart, Pittsburgh, has been 
celebrating Mothers’ Day on the second Sunday of May 
for ten years, and with gratifying success. From one- 
half to two-thirds of the entire parish receive Holy Com- 
munion on that morning for their mothers, living or dead. 
To achieve this impressive parish outpouring of faith and 
devotion, some simple planning is required, for events of 
this sort do not happen of themselves. It takes some time 
to convey the idea to the parish. Attention is called to it 
several weeks in advance in our printed Parish Bulletin, 
urging all to approach the Sacraments. A sermon on the 
dignity of motherhood is preached the Sunday previously 
at all the Masses. 

All the Sisters in the grade and high schools, and the 
parish clergy talk it up in the classrooms, urging the pupils 
to carry home the news and to see that every member 
of the household and all the neighbors receive the Sac- 
raments on Mothers’ Day. High-powered, high-salaried 
publicity engineers have not yet realized the mighty per- 
suasive eloquence of a wee child in the primary grade, 
pleading with some wayward father or brother to go to 
Confession and Communion on Mothers’ Day. It is abso- 
lutely irresistible. No opportunity is omitted to have the 
daily and weekly papers carry notices about it, and it is 
amazing how much courage this gives backward Catholics, 
who are chided by their non-Catholic associates if they 
do not fall in line. Like the Chinese, they do not want 
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to run the risk of “losing face’ before their friends. 

On the Saturday before there is an ample supply of 
confessors to avoid long waits for confession. In Sacred 
Heart parish we never turn children away at any time 
day or night. If we wish for family solidarity, and if we 
are realists enough to recognize that the automobile nor- 
mally brings the family to church, it is absurd to turn chil- 
dren away at any time from any function. What finer 
evidence of family solidarity could be imagined than to 
see father, mother and all the children at the Sacraments 
together, going to confession together, and kneeling side 
by side for Holy Communion? Hence the blind unwis- 
dom of Children’s Masses; it is bad sociology and bad 
Christianity, and we will have none of it here. 

On Mothers’ Day there are always three priests giving 
Holy Communion at every Mass. It must be maddening 
to the laity to attend Mass at which one single, solitary 
priest says the Mass, preaches, and gives all the Com- 
munions. In Sacred Heart parish all the clergy are on 
duty all Sunday morning. Holy Communion is distributed 
with reverent expedition, no rush, no crowding, no con- 
fusion; with becoming decorum and recollection. All 
Masses start on the dot; we maintain a better schedule 
than the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Congregation are not required to come to any 
special Mass; they attend whatever Mass best suits their 
convenience and household arrangements. The important 
thing is to get them to the Sacraments, and we refuse to 
regiment them. There is little enough of liberty left in 
this dictatorship world, so we try to preserve some of 
God’s precious freedom in our church. 

It costs nothing to celebrate Mothers’ Day in a truly 
Catholic way. The years of depression have brought white 
hairs and early graves to many struggling pastors, and 
they are unable and unwilling ‘to start any new celebra- 
tions that entail any economic outlay. Here is one that 
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requires not a dollar of expense, and it can produce the 
most surprising spiritual and temporal results. 

Fortunately, Mothers’ Day, May 13, comes during the 
Easter period. It is one more urge to fulfil the Paschal 
precept; an easy way, too, because it means going in a 
throng with hundreds of others. “ Easter birds” are sen- 
sitive souls; they shrink from the fierce white light that 
beats about the altar, unless they can lose their identity 
in a crowd. Mothers’ Day provides that advantage. 

The mothers themselves gain immensely from this 
celebration. It brings back to them the blurred and for- 
gotten precious memories of their wedding days, and 
galvanizes into life the high and holy resolutions then 
made. It is hard to imagine how mothers could remain 
unmoved by this striking public prayerful demonstration 
of the high affection in which they are held. 

Mothers’ Day is a bond of the parted family. It has 
about it almost the quality of Christmas in being a home 
feast, a gathering of the absentee sons and daughters. 
Anything in these vivid and tumultuous days that tends 
to solidify family life should be encouraged mightily. 
Even those who are prevented by distance from returning 
home will write or telegraph their reception of Holy Com- 
munion for their mother, as well as send them flowers. 

Mothers’ Day celebrated in a Catholic way does not 
interfere with any public, civic, or secular celebration of 
the day. It merely adds a Catholic tone and flavor, and 
thus gives proof of the wondrous assimilative character 
of Church, which is capable of taking a purely worldly 
event, and informing it with a Catholic and a religious 
temper. So the Catholic celebration of Mothers’ Day 
need not antagonize any florist or candy dealer. 

Mothers’ Day has been an overwhelming success at 
Sacred Heart parish. It has become a parish tradition. 
We fondly pray that it will be a similar evidence of our 
piety again on May 13 this year. It is our small parish 
contribution to prevent the Church Catholic from losing 
the spiritual leadership of the world. 


IVORY DOOR 
There was an ivory door, 
With witching moonbeams hung, 
That I knew in the long-dead years, 
When I was young. 


This was the door of dreams, 
In the foot of a grassy hill, 

That led me to Fairyland, 
When the night was still. 


Oh, I would steal away 

In the dust of the stars and the dew, 
And the ivory door swung wide 

To let me through. 


I would pass softly in 
And ever, as I drew near, 
I hearkened the Fairies sing, 
“No sin is here!” 


There was an ivory door... 
But I am a lad grown old, 
Who weeps at the foot of the hill, 
Alone in the cold. 
Epcar DANIEL KRAMER. 
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Education 


Economy and Pupil Retardation 


Leo BERNARD FAGAN, Pu.D. 


UPIL failure, its extent and causes, seems at first 

glance to be quite distantly related, if at all, to the 
current financial strictures of our schools. Widespread 
economies have been practised in most phases of school 
management. Staffs have been reduced, the replacement 
of equipment postponed, and salaries cut to the minimum, 
to meet greatly curtailed income. However, a mode of 
economizing has been overlooked on many sides that, if 
properly analyzed and treated, would automatically reduce 
the total financial outlay of our schools, year in and year 
out, depression or no depression, by at least ten per cent. 
The means are none other than the reduction of pupil 
failure and non-promotion to the absolute minimum. This 
is a threadbare topic to the administrator and teacher but 
the educational conscience has been palliated too long by 
the adage, “like the poor, the failures have always been 
with us.” 

The extent of pupil failure has been thoroughly investi- 
gated in the past two decades, showing that on the aver- 
age ten per cent of the grade-school pupils were non- 
promoted annually. In some schools the number of fail- 
ures mounted to as high as fifty per cent. The amount 
was greater in the lower than in the upper grades, al- 
though in a few schools the latter contributed the greater 
number. 

In terms of the parish as well as the public schools, 
pupil failure further crowds overly taxed classrooms, in- 
creases the pupil load per teacher, and the total population 
of the school. Cumulatively, it necessitates additional 
teachers, else the regular staff is over-burdened to the 
extent of reduced efficiency. Staff increments demand 
additional financial outlay on the part of the parish, and 
the diversion of funds from the necessary replacement of 
equipment, maintenance of buildings, and the paying of 
adequate salaries. 

The most profound effect of failure is experienced, how- 
ever, by the pupil himself in the way of inhibiting and 
distorting mental reactions of inferiority. The stamp of 
failure is destructive of ambition and vigor, truancy may 
be precipitated in some children, and antagonism formed 
for the school and teacher, ill-preparing the non-promoted 
to initiate a second venture into the same grade. Normal 
progress through the school is important for the develop- 
ment of character and personality. It should be seen to 
by the conscientious educator that the opportunity for 
failure is reduced to the absolute minimum. 

If the fundamental canon of science is applied, this 
problem is recognized as the resultant of knowable, defi- 
nite, and preventable causes. They are low-grade men- 
tality, physical and special defects of the nervous system, 
teaching method, emotional disturbances, volitional dis- 
orders, social, and moral attitudes and habits. 

Low-grade mental ability to master the school subjects 
is by no means uncommon among retarded and non-pro- 
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moted pupils. Genuine mental deficiency, which is due to 
defective development of the brain, can be ascertained 
with a high degree of accuracy by means of intelligence 
tests. However, no child should be labeled “feeble- 
minded” from performance on the paper-and-pencil tests 
of intelligence widely used in the schools today. Even 
when such a diagnosis is made by a competently trained 
psychologist and a physician, it must be borne in mind 
that the mentality of the child might be greatly improved 
by specialized training and improvement of home con- 
ditions. 

It should be said in unequivocal terms that the child 
of low-grade mentality should be educated in the manual 
and domestic crafts after he has reached his upper limit 
of progress in the regular school subjects. Beyond this 
limit it is unfair to expect of him what he is unable to 
learn. To the extent the grade school adapts its subjects 
and methods to the needs and abilities of the pupil, to 
that extent it begins to discharge its obligations. 

The second major group of causes of pupil failure con- 
sists of those defects of the physical and nervous com- 
ponents of the individual that hinder the normal processes 
of learning. It is not well appreciated that about twenty- 
five per cent of all grade-school children suffer from de- 
fects of vision, that about eight per cent have defective 
hearing, and that about fifteen per cent have speech de- 
fects. The pupil obtains the greater part of his knowledge 
and training through the senses of sight and hearing, and 
it is evident the work of the classroom demands normal 
speech. The methods of detecting defects of sight, hear- 
ing, and speech can be applied by the teacher and school 
nurse, and thus pupil failure can be lessened. 

Gates, in his “Improvement of Reading,” holds that 
faulty reading ability is the most frequent cause of school 
failure. He supports his statement with data from a 
school survey showing that ninety-nine per cent of the 
failures in the first grade were marked “failure in read- 
ing,” ninety per cent in grade II, seventy per cent in 
grade III, fifty-six per cent in grade IV, forty per cent 
in grade V, thirty per cent in grade VI, and twenty-five 
percent in each of grades VII and VIII. Gates attributes 
most of these failures to teaching method. 

Failure in spelling, arithmetic, and handwriting, and 
in the other subjects is often traceable to inadequate meth- 
ods of teaching. Educational experiments and surveys 
have demonstrated this time after time. More effective 
methods of teaching the fundamental subjects have been 
devised, and are within the reach of all. 

During the last thirty years, educators have become in- 
creasingly aware that pupils have emotions and feelings 
just as the adult. And, these need understanding and 
directive guidance. It is a tenet of our educational phi- 
losophy that the whole individual must be educated. 
Therefore the emotional life of the child must be formed 
as well as his intellect and will. Many so-called “dumb” 
children are inhibited by fear and dread of criticism from 
teacher and classmates. The extremely shy and shut-in 
child is a good example of this. In an opposite manner, 
the bully works out his feelings of inferiority on the 
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smaller and weaker members of his group. Studies of 
non-promoted pupils show that emotional maladjustment 
is Causative in many instances, and can be prevented or 
remedied by educative direction of the emotional life of 
the child by the classroom teacher. 

Volitional disturbances or lack of application to the 
work of the school are not always due to sheer laziness 
as is often imagined. Lack of food, malnutrition, and 
a host of other conditions such as toxic infections of ton- 
sils, adenoids, teeth, and digestive tract, may be causal. 
Disturbances of the thyroid gland at the base of the neck 
are known to cause mental dullness. Extreme nervousness 
may be attributed to over-action of the same gland. And 
of course, there is always the possibility of boredom with 
the humdrum activities of the class room as compared 
with the enticements of the playground and street. The 
verdict of laziness should be withheld until there is assur- 
ance the physical and mental energies of the pupil are 
not impaired by poor nutrition, borlily infections, and 
toxins. 

Another group of causes of failure is found in antago- 
nistic attitudes of the pupil toward the constructive work 
of the school and his own improvement. These atti- 
tudes may be attributed in the main to the family or so- 
cial group of which he is a member. It is not uncommon 
for families and narrow racial groups to oppose educative 
influences of the Church and the State. The best the 
school can do for these children is to provide a good en- 
vironment and a watchful eye to nip anti-social traits in 
the bud. The teacher must proceed to this end from her 
understanding of how social traits are acquired and 
altered. 

Among many retarded children are found defects of 
moral attitude and habits of conduct. Malformations of 
character tend to alienate the sympathies of some teach- 
ers and invoke failing marks. Too often these children 
are the victims of vicious home influences, divorce, and 
wayward companions. Prayer, Christlike example, and 
home visitations are very effectual. 

In this paper an analysis of the main factors that con- 
tribute to pupil failure bas been sketched. Many schools 
have taken up the work of prevention and remedy with 
most fruitful results. School economy must begin with a 
house cleaning of antiquated methods and attitudes before 
pupil failure can be greatly diminished. 


TO A POETASTER 
You think of beauty as a gilded bird 
By foolish chirruping 
Coaxed to your finger, at its master’s word, 
Tamely to sit and sing. 


Not thus, oh never thus, is beauty won— 
That scorner of a cage, 

That eagle swiftly soaring toward the sun 
On rapturous pilgrimage. 


If from those wings majestical and lonely, 
There fell a shadow from invisible sky, 
Not one among us, for that instant only, 
But should be glad to die. 
Mary Sinton Lerrcn. 
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HE generous tribute paid to AMERICA on the occa- 

sion of its Silver Jubilee put the stamp of a popular 
verdict upon one of the principal tasks of the Catholic 
writer: that of healing the ills of the times by present- 
ing to it, in popular, non-technical language, those truths 
which alone can make men free. 

In his Lenten Pastoral for this year, the Bishop of 
Rottenburg, in Germany, remarked: “If we wish to 
bring about new and better times, we must begin first 
with ourselves. St. Augustine himself bore witness to 
that in his words: ‘The times are men; the times are 
ourselves.’” So, while Catholic writers appreciate the 
growing understanding of what they are trying to do, 
they also understand that a final reckoning will arrive; 
that some day the historian will say that the times were 
thus and so, because of the influence of the Catholic 
writers of that day. The individual Catholic writer can 
only pray that the Holy Spirit, who does such marvels 
with the ungrateful elements of this created world, may 
offset the shortcomings of the human instrument. 

Fortified by that confidence, the writer will go brave- 
ly ahead as best he can. One thing that will encourage 
him, will be the success that attended the exhibit of the 
Catholic Book Club in New York City April 10, 11, and 
12 of this year: a genuine revelation of the “ Catholic 
Emergence”; even though, on that memorable opening 
night, when Father Gillis turned his microscope on some 
of our modern lunacies, Dr. James J. Walsh took the 
modern bookman’s pride down a peg by asserting that in 
the incunabula days, not later than 1501, some 40,000 
distinct works had been printed, in some 20,000,000 copies. 





UST to clear up this serious atmosphere: a couple of 

flashes for the Silver Jubilee: 

Flash No. 1. Verdict of a “ mountain celebrity” in 
fair Eastern Tennessee, on being first confronted with 
a copy of that Catholic paper book called America: “ Hits 
printin’ is most nigh better’n the Times [local periodical], 
and the writin’ is sorter smart like.” 

Flash No. 2. Anonymously sent, from the purlieus of 
the K. K. K., for the prayerful consideration of the mem- 
bers of the Sponsoring Committee “of the silver an- 
niversary of the weekly Roman Catholic Review, (mis- 
named) America, published by the Jesuit Order ”: 

. Here can be heard the real voice, upholding the papal 
position, that everything outside of the Roman Catholic dogma is 
heresy. In earlier times it was considered a sacred duty to hunt 
out and kill heretics, as they did in the massacres of the Al- 


bigenses, Waldensians, and Huguenots. . 
Jesuitism. . . . Of all the virtues Jesuitism recognizes but one 


—obedience; but one doctrine—expediency ; but one end—power. 
It is the most soulless essence ever distilled from all that is foul 
in mankind. 

It is so long since I have heard this note sounded, that 
it makes me homesick for the great battling days of 1927, 
when the White House was to be saved from the Pope. 
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HOSE inclined to grow weary in the task of ex- 

plaining and defending the truth will be encouraged 
by reading a mathematician’s article in the American 
Scholar for April, 1934: “ Mitigating the Tragedy of 
our Modern Culture,” by Cassius Jackson Keyser, of 
Columbia University. 

The “ tragedy,” for Professor Keyser, is the fact that 
“there are in the world some hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of men and women who by their native 
endowments of intellect were in their youth well qualified 
for the successful pursuit of science or for that of mathe- 
matics but who . have chosen, or have been con- 
strained, to devote their energies to other pursuits.” This 
situation, with the grotesquely false notions of scientific 
truth which it entails, is to be “ mitigated” by explana- 
tion of science and mathematics in terms that the non- 
professional can understand. But, says the writer: 

The art is difficult because, very evidently, the successful prac- 
tice of it demands in the practitioners a threefold equipment that 
is very rare: scholarly competence; hearty willingness to engage 
in the work of popular exposition; and a high degree of expository 
power and skill. The late E. E. Slosson, after gaining some ex- 
perience as editor of Science Service, wrote me that the hardest 
of all his editorial tasks was that of finding contributors having 
the composite qualification just indicated. On account of the 
difficulty of the art and because it has never received extensive 
and systematic cultivation, masters of it have not been many. 

Mr. Keyser mentions William Kingdon Clifford, Gali- 
leo, August Comte, Thomas Huxley, John Tyndall, Ernst 
Haeckel, Joseph LeConte, Camille Flammarion, Ernst 
Mach, Josiah Royce. But Helmholtz was a partial failure ; 
Henri Poincaré a complete one, “ mainly because of the 
fact that despite his marvelous genius and immense 
knowledge, he lacked one element that is absolutely nec- 
essary to that art in question—patience.” 





HE “ youngish scientists and mathematicians,” in 

Professor Keyser’s opinion, and narrow specialists, 
will most decry the importance and possibility of such 
a work. 

Their fault is the pardonable fault of immaturity, and there is 
always a fair chance that they will discover, in the course of their 
ripening years, that a vast deal of scientific and of mathematic 
thought readily admits of being well expressed in the vernacular, 
ii not with the grace and charm of a Santayana at least with 
the precision and lucidity of a George E. Moore. For it must be 
owned that mysterious nomenclatures and cabalistic systems of 
signs and symbols, however impressive they may be, betoken no 
essential superiority in those familiar with them, and that, though 
often humanly indispensable, they are yet nothing more than dia- 
bolic conveniences which a god could dispense with and probably 
would. 

Today, as Mr. Keyser points out, such men as Jeans, 
Eddington, Bertrand Russell, Whitehead, G. N. Lewis, 
Bell, Dantzig, Planck, Weyl, H. Levy, Reichenbach, and 
others see the value of such popular exposition, and have 
enriched their own concepts in doing so. But there is 
vast work as yet undone in popularizing Catholic philos- 
ophy and theology. Will not this great task—to which 
the Catholic writer is, in part, consecrated—help, in its 
turn, to enrich the fountainheads of Catholic thought? 

THE PILGRIM. 
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Literature 


The Catholic Book Conference 


Francis TAcsor, S.J. 


T is now that zero hour when the exultant orations 
have ebbed off into far echoes, when the bright trap- 

pings have been dismantled and the mass of books and 
displays have been dispersed, when all the surgent en- 
thusiasms have simmered down to an aftermath, when 
nothing remains to be done except to count the costs and 
pay the bills of the Catholic Literary Conference and 
Book Exhibit held under the auspices of the Catholic 
Book Club at the Centre Club on April 9, 10, and 11. 
The headache belongs to the treasurer on this beautiful 
morning. He will recover, and be happy about the suc- 
cess of the conference and exhibit. For he was one of 
the originals who decided that the Catholic Book Club 
should be one of those peculiar organizations which never 
intended to keep money or to pay monetary profits. He 
has always fully agreed with the other originators that 
money made should be paid in some or other adventure 
like the conference of this week. So, after the headache, 
the three-day burst of book inspiration will be a pleasant 
memory. 

If the plan first intended had .been finally carried 
through, there would probably be disaster facing the poor 
treasurer this morning. When we first thought of a 
Catholic literature conference, we visioned it in national 
and international proportions. We saw it as a magnificent 
assembly of authors, Catholics and those non-Catholics 
appreciative of Catholicism. It was in our minds to sum- 
mon all possible authors from all directions, assemble 
them here in New York, and divide them off into their 
various classifications: of history and biography and 
apologetics and philosophy and fiction and poetry and 
drama and so on; and command them to meet in session 
until they had.solved all the vexing problems of a con- 
temporary Catholic literature that would sweep through 
and dominate the literature of our day. They were to 
be released only when they had come to definite agree- 
ments and had passed resolutions that were effective. 

This plan for a national conference of authors was 
successfully applied in France. It was with reluctance 
that it was put aside this year by the Catholic Book Club; 
the day for such a convention had not yet come for the 
United States. It will come. The next plan suggested 
followed the precedent of the regional literary conference 
held at Denver last November. The difference between 
the book conference held at Denver and that just con- 
cluded at New York, equals the difference between Denver 
and New York. In the latter hamlet, practically all the 
major publishing houses except five or six are concen- 
trated; the great majority of producing authors either 
live permanently or gather occasionally within its circuit ; 
the number of quality readers and literary enthusiasts 
bulks larger. So for the New York Book Conference the 
possibilities were measurably more pretentious. But, as 
the Denver Conference proved conclusively that there 
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are rich possibilities for similar gatherings in every metro- 
politan center, so the first New York Conference showed 
with certainty that a national assembly of books and 
bookmen can be turned from a possible to a probable. 

As it evolved, the conference crystallized into one word: 
emergence. During the past two or three decades, and 
especially during the last, we have been witnessing a surge 
of new life vitalizing Catholic literature in Europe and 
making itself felt in America. We have called it the 
renaissance, the revival, the resurgence of Catholic litera- 
ture. These words expressed our meaning, but they did 
not fit exactly to the phenomenon. Especially in the United 
States, these words connoted more than our literary 
traditions and our status warranted. We have had a little 
high Catholic literature, but we have never had a golden 
age to which we might hark back and because of which 
we might affix the “re” to the present naissance or 
surgence. Not to dribble off into verbal finesses, let me 
merely state the view that the present forward move- 
ment of Catholic literature in the United States is not 
a naissance or birth, nor is it a rebirth or renaissance ; 
furthermore, it is not a revival ; and still further, it has not 
grown to the proportions of a surgence or a resurgence, 
though it is approaching that condition. Catholic litera- 
ture of today is merely in the emergence stage. 

A little mishap begot the word and struck me as sym- 
bolic. A clever young man was driving me into New 
York; I posed to him the question of what one, single 
word expressed the contemporary Catholic transition in 
literature. He thought, I thought, we both forgot about 
the route. We found ourselves in a wasteland some- 
where in the Bronx. Roads were cut through and the 
sign posts named a large thoroughfare an avenue. But 
the blocks enclosed by the roads bore the appearance of 
an expansive city dump. “ How do we emerge from 
this?” I asked. “ Emerge is right,” said he. It expressed 
our situation then, and applied the right word to our 
problem. The symbolism cannot be applied too closely, 
in minute details. But Catholic literature in the United 
States, until a few years ago, was a flat level with a drab 
look to it, had but a few upstanding features to break its 
bleakness, but always had the roads and avenues across 
its surface clearly delineated. It was always expansive, 
solid ground from which something notable might emerge. 
To end this digression, I conclude by affirming the view, 
which I know will be contradicted, that our Catholic litera- 
ture at present is in its first emergent stage. 

That view, however, detracts nothing from the suc- 
cess and the brilliance of the Catholic Book Conference 
and Exhibit. The emergence was graphically shown in 
the twelve large booths which stretched the full length 
of both sides of the beautiful ballroom of the Centre 
Club. Fifteen American and two British publishing 
houses displayed their Catholic books, and they created 
surprise in the thousands of visitors, that there were so 
many fine Catholic books, and so many houses issuing 
Catholic books. Only two or three of the large publishers 
made the mistake of not showing their books. Along the 
center of the ballroom were the tables whereon were 
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placed the series of seventy-three books of the month 
selected during the past sixty-seven months by the Catho- 
lic Book Club. I pause a moment to state a significant 
fact: these Catholic books were published, in the great 
majority, by non-Catholic publishers; and to draw a con- 
clusion: Catholic books with literary merit are being 
sought by the secular publishing world ; the day has passed 
when Catholicism in a book will cause its exclusion from 
general literature. These seventy-three books were im- 
pressive in their sequence, as a history of our emergence 
during the last six years. Of themselves, they were suf- 
ficient for exhibition purposes; but they were made more 
interesting through the ingenuity of the youthful direc- 
tors of the exhibit, Messrs. Thomas Kernan and Sterns 
Cunningham, who set alongside the books the photographs 
and letters and manuscripts of the authors, and who deftly 
and wittily characterized the books in tabloid reviews of 
fourteen words. 

The spacious, dignified library of the Centre Club was 
given over to the displays of private and foreign-language 
publishers. Notable among these were the French books 
shipped purposely for this exhibit by the twenty-two most 
important publishers of France. The grateful credit line 
for this fascinating collection goes to Miss Julia Kernan, 
editorial secretary of the French Book Club, Inc. Sev- 
eral large tables were covered with the books loaned by 
the Permanent Italian Book Exhibition. Through the 
interest of George Shuster, several German publishers 
forwarded from Germany many of their choice volumes. 
All numbered, upwards of 2,000 books in several lan- 
guages and of recent publication portrayed the Catholic 
book emergence. 

Then, there were the conferences. If sight failed to 
establish the reality of the Catholic emergence in litera- 
ture, hearing would substantiate it. On the opening night, 
five of the editorial judges of the Catholic Book Club 
discussed the status of Catholic books. Was it a bril- 
liant, incisive discussion? The answer of the audience 
was unanimous after Msgr. Belford had compared the 
Catholic books of today with those of a generation ago, 
after Dr. James J. Walsh had linked modern endeavor 
with medieval book achievements, after Father Gillis had 
analyzed the influence of Catholic books on Catholic minds 
and Michael Williams had probed Catholic book influ- 
ences on non-Catholic minds, and after Father Wilfrid 
Parsons judged the future of Catholic literature through 
the indications of the present and the past. 

And the last meeting was full to the brim, with clear 
and vigorous thought, with criticism and encouragement, 
and in time, for even at a quarter before the midnight, 
some there were clamoring for a word from Father Lord 
who had been scheduled but had not yet spoken. Of the 
quality of this program, all will be convinced by the mere 
enumeration: George N. Shuster with the subject of 
“The Catholic and the Novel,” R. Dana Skinner with 
that of “ The Catholic and the Drama,” and Seward 


Collins, former editor of the Bookman and present editor 
of the American Review, with the subject of “ The Non- 
Catholic and Catholic Literature.” Thereafter, the topic 
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“Catholic Emergence in Modern Literature” was pro- 
posed for a symposium. The speakers were many, the 
time lamentably brief; nevertheless Msgr. Arthur J. 
Scanlan, Msgr. Joseph McMahon, the Rev. William J. 
Daley, Mrs. Euphemia Wyatt, Mrs. Helen Walker Ho- 
man, Shane Leslie, Hubert Howard, William T. Walsh, 
Theodore Maynard, clarified the issues but expanded the 
problems. 

More than is now possible should be said of the con- 
ference held by the college students and young graduates. 
Several hundred students gathered for tea and listened to 
fourteen of their number, representing as many Catholic 
colleges of metropolitan New York, affirming their youth- 
ful but matured views on “ Catholic Fiction as the Catholic 
of today would want it.” These collegians are graceful, 
vigorous speakers, they are thinking, they are impatient 
with much that has been done and are visioning new 
standards, they are inclining to a salutary radicalism, they 
are ambitious to write the literature of the future. In my 
middle age, as I listened to them speak, I had pride in 
them and I found much to give me thought, about them 
and about what they said. They will be the writers, and 
the readers, when we of the passing generation slip off 
into our little place in the tradition. And it seemed to me 
that this New York Conference reached no greater point 
of significance, in the matter of the Catholic emergence, 
than at the gathering of the collegians. 

May the list of similar conferences and exhibits grow 
in frequency, in universality, and in size. The Denver 
Conference initiated the series, the New York Conference 
carried it far forward, the third will be held, where? 
These conferences not only portray and stresses our 
Catholic emergence in literature, they are our Catholic 
emergence. 


REVIEWS 
On Our Way. By FRANKLIN D. RoosevELT, 

John Day Company. $2.50. 

Those who have listened to President Roosevelt in his broadcasts 
to the nation or read the printed statements with which he has 
made clear each step in his national recovery program, will find 
little new in his latest book, “On Our Way.” It is an interesting 
and plain narrative of the events which have occurred since the 
inauguration, with brief explanations of motives and reasons which 
led to the adopting of the National Recovery Act and each decisive 
step taken in its attainment. The glimpses into the workings of 
the Presidential mind are not detailed, nor is there a serious effort 
to demonstrate the validity of the conclusions. What is evident is 
that the President understands his duty to the whole American 
people as no other executive has evinced, that he has a very clear 
objective and goal from which he cannot be diverted, that he is 
social-minded and religious in seeking national happiness through 
justice and mercy and the Providence of God, and that his con- 
fidence and fearlessness represent the trustful, wholesome reaction 
of the people to his courageous leadership. This volume becomes 
valuable as an official record of events and a revelation of the 
Government’s thoughts; and the fact that it contains all of his 
public utterances whether to the nation or to private groups, makes 
it a source book of importance. From the title it is plain that the 
President is still hewing his roads through the wilderness ; he does 
not pretend to have reached the goal, but he shows confidence that 
he sees assuring lights in the distance that will guide us to a 
more ordered prosperity. F. D.S. 


New York: The 
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Fish on Friday. By Leoxarv Feeney, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. $1.50. 

What a title for a book that is almost lyrical! But fish contains 
phosphorus which is supposed to be a brain food, and this is a 
brainy book, and so is the author, and so are Sheed and Ward. 
Maybe that explains. But seriously, one does get from this 
whimsical phrase, and the garish decorations on the fly sheet, and 
the wonderful angel on the canary-yellow jacket, a hint at the 
contents of this most interesting and diverting collection of essays 
and stories by the well-known poet of Chestnut Hill. Father 
Feeney has taken his public into his private room, placing his 
audience in his comfortable lounge, leaned back in his swivel chair, 
and revealed the playfulness of his wit, the keenness of his 
observing eyes, the tenderness of his Irish heart (which continually 
threatens to dash gentle tears into his rippling laughter and over 
his assuring smiles) ; and above all the dramatic power which is 
his to reproduce scene and word and action with all the highlights 
and the emotional connotations. Much of the book is poetry but 
not in verse; and every page of it is human and sympathetic and 
understanding of the people and the problems of today. Each little 
story or reflective essay introduces a character which will live long 
in memory, so perfectly is it drawn; and the whole lot of them in 
their poverty and drab environments help to reveal the joyous love 
for the “little ones” of Christ, which is the melody in the priest’s 
heart and of this book which is deservedly a Catholic Book Club 
choice for April. Lovers of style will find much of realism in the 
plain people who are led across the stage and in the blunt, specific 
phrasing of the descriptions ; but there are frequent romantic flights 
of the poetic imagination into the realms of the angels and into the 
sanctuary of God. Several of the chapters appeared originally in 
America, whose readers will like to have them in ees ce 





Now I See. By ArNnotp LunN. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. 

From unreason through reason to faith may aptly sum up the 
story Mr. Lunn gives us in this*story of his conversion. His basic 
proposition is stated on p. 104: “I do not contend that everybody 
can be converted by reason, but I do contend that some people 
can be converted by reason,” and he asserts, reasserts, and vin- 
dicates the reasoned and reasonable position of the Church, stating 
all the while that the arguments are not coercive and that faith is 
a gift beyond the concluding force of any syllogism. Kindly but 
forcefully he scans the “anti-supernatural mental fashion” of to- 
day, the “ parochialism” of the materialist, and the unreason of 
the Rationalist. The writer’s own life story is kept modestly in 
the background, the book being an objective apologetic. His 
chapter “Fact versus Fif” is delightful, as is his definition of 
“Fif” as “a funny feeling responding, as he feels, to some objec- 
tive reality.” It is against this subjective intuitionism, this “ fif” 
which is ultimately the basis of Protestant “private judgment,” 
that Mr. Lunn argues tellingly. If Christ is God, then the Catholic 
Church is the only Church; if He is not, then “ Fif.” The book 
is well written, clear, and logical, and was the Catholic Book Club 
selection for March. It is to be hoped that some day Part II, 
“The Argument,” may be published in cheap paper form, for 
it is an excellent apologetic. F. P. LeB. 





Spies I Knew. By Martue McKenna. New York: Robert M. 

McBride and Company. $2.50. 

In this most recent of her books, Marthe McKenna tells a tale 
of pathetic devotion and patriotism. Caught by the sudden out- 
break of the War within the enemies’ lines, these so-called “ spies ” 
rendered what professional services they might to the unfortunate 
individuals about them; but exercised all their ingenuity and 
quenchless loyalty in striving secretly to procure victory for the 
Allies. The efficient Belgian nurse gave generous, sympathetic, 
and unfailing attention to the injured and dying soldiers of the 
German army entrusted to her care in the base hospital; but her 
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prayers and hopes and fervent strivings were all directed toward 
the ultimate defeat of the invader. Others, like herself, minister- 
ing relief to the afflicted, were equally industrious and tender 
toward their suffering charges but just as unflinchingly determined 
to give their Allied compatriots every effective information and 
aid within their power. The simplicity and sincerity with which 
this story is related makes it indeed very fascinating reading. Its 
most conspicuous beauty is its evident truth. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Art Studies.—* Architectural Planning of the American Col- 
lege” (McGraw-Hill. $3.00), by Jens Fredrick Larson and Archie 
MacInnes Palmer, is the outgrowth of an architectural advisory 
service which the Association of American Colleges has for the 
past few years been maintaining for the benefit of member col- 
leges. The aim of the book is to help those concerned with col- 
lege development programs, especially the liberal arts colleges. 
Perforce, all suggestions about architectural plans for contemplated 
expansion must be general for each college will have its own par- 
ticular problems. There are many illustrations demonstrating the 
salient points offered to the consideration of college trustees. 

In the last sixty years there has been an extraordinary change 
from the old fashioned perspective, decorative scenery for stage 
settings. In “ Settings and Costumes of the Modern Stage” (The 
Studio Publications, New York. $4.50) by Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky and Lee Simonson, the influence of the cubistic school and 
realists is shown, not only by the text, but with numerous illus- 
trations. They indicate very plainly how the constructive and 
synthetic realistic methods of production have completely de- 
stroyed the decorative principles of the painters of illusionistic 
perspective scenery. 





The Letters of a Saint.—Abbot Butler, O.S.B., writes the in- 
troduction to “St. Francis de Sales in His Letters” (Herder. 
$2.50). From the eleven volumes of St. Francis’ correspondence 
in its archaic Savoyard French, the Visitation nuns of Harrow 
have chosen with unerring good taste, presenting in very modern 
English the cream of his spirituality. Intimately is revealed the 
charm of his winsome holiness, resting on such stern foundations 
as detachment and abjection. Unusual balance, depths of sweet- 
ness in a strong masculine—almost daring—character, rich sym- 
pathy, delightful humor, fine common sense, find expression in 
his counsels to perfection. Always gracious, sometimes delicate 
and elusive, again incisive, penetrating, almost biting, he points his 
sayings with the homely wisdom of mankind’s experience, much 
as Montaigne might have done, had he been a saint. A director 
among ten thousand, he adapts himself to all conditions of men; 
and shrewd understanding and boundless sympathy mark the beau- 
tiful friendships he formed with women. A recent doctor of the 
Church, our Holy Father wishes him more widely known; and 
this delightful book gives layfolk and Religious alike a dear human 
saint, easy to love and safe to imitate. 





Records of the Past.—Collectors of original documents enjoy 
a peculiar intimacy with the period of their study. But all can- 
not have these originals. Edward C. Boykin, who has for years 
collected facsimiles of documents and letters connected with 
American history, has hit upon the novel idea of placing these 
in the hands of all who thrill over such relics. “ Facsimiles of 
Famous American Documents and Letters” (Blue Ribbon Books, 
New York. $2.00) is just such a collection, including records of 
Jefferson, Washington, and Lafayette; the songs of Key and 
Payne; and many specimens of the leaders in the Civil War. 
The pages are not bound but kept in a box; and a pamphlet ex- 
plaining the history and importance of each document accompanies 
the set. Every library and home should have such a collection. 
The price and the quality are inviting. 

The anniversary of the San Francisco disaster was commemo- 
rated in a most unusual and worthy manner by the publication of 
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a good translation of “ The Life of Saint Francis by St. Bona- 
venture” (John Henry Nash, San Francisco), by Miss E. 
Gurney Salter. Mr. Nash is a lover of the fine art of printing 
and he has shown wonderful taste in selecting the type and paper 
for this precious souvenir. The pages are long with double col- 
umns, and the type is clear-cut black Gothic with titles in red 
which gives the appearance of an ancient relic of the Middle 
Ages. The illustrations are in keeping with the text. It is a work 
of art as well as love, dedicated to the Patron Protector of the 


Golden Gate. 





Catholic Action in India—The first issue of “ The Catholic 
Laymen’s Directory of India” (Rs. 3, by post, All-India Catholic 
League, Kodiyalbail P.O., S. Kanara, India) has appeared for 
1933 and is a very worthwhile publication. It is divided into 
six main parts: Catholic Action Organizations, Catholic Enter- 
prises (Trades, Banking, Insurance), Professions and Services, 
Catholics on Public Bodies, Catholics Honored, and finally a 
“Laymen’s Who’s Who,” followed by a detailed list of Catholic 
press and Catholic-owned papers, educational institutions, etc. 
It is truly a source book of information about the Catholic laymen 
of India, and deserves careful survey by all interested in Catholic 


lay activity. 





Biographies.—Art seeks to reveal itself, and talents crave 
to express themselves in their special field, well populated though 
that field may already be. Sympathy for the artist, knowledge and 
appreciation of the true art of “ picture making,” and zeal to lead 
children and incidentally grown-ups, too, into sharing the visions, 
the struggles and the success of our greatest artists, lend to 
“ Story-Lives of Master Artists,” (Stokes. $2.50), by Anna Curtis 
Chandler, a peculiar charm and interest. The difficulties under 
which these artists worked proved that a master power wielded 
their brushes and selected their colors, and that their talent was 
a God-given gift. Each was a gifted son who brought glory to 
his country. With the story of the artist’s personal life the author 
combines the study of one of his representative works, and the 
effect of his work upon groups of other artists. After reading 
this series, one has a desire to enter a picture gallery to see for 
himself what these men of talent have done. 

The arrival of a new biography by Helen Nicolay needs no 
further announcement than the fact itself. “ The Boys’ Life of 
Thomas Jefferson” (Appleton-Century. $2.50) will be eagerly 
wélcomed by those boys and girls whose good fortune it has been 
to have already met Lincoln, Washington, Grant, and Hamilton 
in her fascinating pages. The selection and presentation of the 
material in this publication are on a par with those of her earlier 
works. To make Thomas Jefferson alive to the rising generation 
which will have to cope with problems that make those of his 
time look like child’s play in comparison, is to put the American 
people under lasting obligation. The book is attractively illustrated 
in line by W. M. Berger. 

Notes from the diary of a modern youth form the pleasant 
biography of “Gerard Raymond, 1912-1932” (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.25). Gerard, a Canadian seminarian, 
died in 1932 at the early age of twenty. His desire to become a 
saint was the constant motive for his actions and his resolutions, 
simple as they were, led him to scholastic honors and heroic 
heights of sanctity. That he was a real boy we can see from his 
letters to his sisters. May he have many followers of his words, 
“TI do not wish to place my ideal in success alone; even higher, 
in battles for which heaven is the prize.” 

“In the world but not of the world” might be a sub-title for 
the biography of “ Contardo Ferrini” (Herder. $1.25) by Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. As a scholar and a professor Ferrini became an 
accepted authority on Roman law, by his labors for Catholic 
Action he strove to reunite a nationalistic Italy with the Catholic 
Church. His reticence, a fault of which he himself was aware, 


is the only defect in his almost perfect life. 
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The rare combination ot almost contradictory traits of charac- 
ter gives the biography of “ Harun Al Rashid” (Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $1.50), by H. St. John Philby, a peculiar charm. He is 
strange, pleasure loving, and romantic even as the heroes of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” We have here a vivid portrait of the great 
Caliph of the eighth century amid endless political intrigues and 
almost incessant warfare. As a background we have the opulence, 
decadent splendor, dissipation, and vices of the imperial court of 
Bagdad. As a man he is pictured with that strange blend of 
cruelty and kindness, treachery and loyalty, grasping ambition 
on the one hand, and amazing liberality on the other. 





Reminiscences.—In that elegantly shabby, formally informal 
style that he has cultivated to the delight of his admirers and 
disciples—more numerous and more successful than those of Ger- 
trude Stein—Ford Madox Ford, in “It Was the Nightingale” 
(Lippincott. $3.50), reminisces mostly about his recent past. Aside 
from a superabundance of shop-talk on literary matters of minor 
importance, the book is charming and diverting. Ford knows how 
to tell a story, in his own deliberately sprawling, unhurried way, 
and many of the stories that he tells in his book are excellent. 
Those about the late John Galsworthy are fascinating, and even 
beautiful, in both matter and manner. About other celebrated 
figures, Conrad, Belloc, George Moore, Mr. Ford has interesting 
things to tell, in a book that is almost consistently intimate, friend- 
ly, and good-humored in tone. 

Too many men and women who knew the late D. H. Lawrence 
are writing their memoirs of him, memoirs in which each one 
of the memorialists lays claim to having possessed, he or she 
alone, the secret essence of Lawrence’s soul. In “ Reminiscences 
of D. H. Lawrence” (Holt. $2.50), John Middleton Murry writes 
about his relations with Lawrence, and the rupture of their friend- 
ship due to a misunderstanding of each other’s physical anfrac- 
tuosities. The book is intended to refute the charge in Mrs. Cath- 
erine Carswell’s “The Savage Pilgrimage” that Murry was a 
false and traitorous friend to Lawrence. The refutation is well 
documented and well sustained. 





Juveniles—When a former All-American quarterback writes 
about a quarterback hero, he is sure to give plenty of football 
“dope” to his readers. This Eddie Dooley does in “ Under the 
Goal Posts” (John Lowell Pratt, 67 West 44th St., New York. 
$1.25). Literarily speaking, the style is not superior to other 
gridiron stories published this season. 

Carroll Watson Rankin’s “Wolf Rock” (Holt. $1.75) is a 
sequel to her “The Cinder Path.” Children under their ’teens 
will find interesting these adventures with death, villainy, and 
treasure finding, that take place on a lonely rocky island in Lake 
Superior. 

Frances Y. Young, a newcomer among writers for girls, will 
enjoy much popularity in this field if she writes other stories like 
“Secret of the Dark House” (Cupples and Leon, New York. 
50 cents). In this absorbing mystery story, Jean, a high-school 
girl more than passingly fond of detective stories, longs to be- 
come a feminine Sherlock Holmes. She attempts to play this 
glamorous role, not, however, without involving everyone in her 
family from her brother Jack to her small dog “ Smuff.” A frail, 
beautiful girl who holds herself strangely aloof from her school- 
mates, a gloomy old house to which she retires, a terrifying old 
fellow in disguise who holds her in his clutches, and a baffling 
series of robberies—all go to make this a tale for girls which is 
bright and wholesome and at the same time plentifully charged 
with excitement. 





Selected Readings.—Through some 1,200 pages of “ Heath Read- 
ings in the Literature of Europe” (Heath. $4.00), two professors 
of English, Tom Peete Cross and Clark H. Slover, have presented 
a somewhat comprehensive view of European letters both in prose 
and in poetry. Selections from the King James Bible, from the 
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wealth of classical Greece and Rome, snatches of medieval epics, 
the gems of the Renaissance, drama and poetry of the romantic 
age, indicate but slightly the inclusiveness of this volume. Great 
names there are in abundance with historical, biographical, and 
critical commentary, and, whereas one should like to give whole- 
hearted and generous praise to such a book, he is restrained by 
the fact that he meets with such unpleasant personages as Honoré 
de Balzac, Emile Zola, Gabriele d’Annunzio, and others of their 
ilk. But a host of old friends is in these pages, and one is 
proudly happy to welcome them. 

In the dedication and preface to “Essays and Characters: 
Lamb to Thompson” (Macmillan. $2.75), Robert Withington 
defines his purpose in publishing this collection as an attempt 
to represent the more important essayists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and to stimulate the reader to a further acquaintance with 
them. He has succeeded admirably well. The collection is chosen 
from the best works of each essayist and presents an interesting 
and enjoyable variety, weaving the light and humorous with 
the more serious. The essays for the most part are short and pro- 
vide a tasty appetizer for further cultivation. The volume is not 
encumbered with copious notes and a short sketch of each author 
accompanies his works. 

A reading of “ Essays and Characters: Montaigne to Goldsmith ” 
(Macmillan. $2.25), also selected by Robert Withington, will be 
pleasurably rewarded. They are the earlier classics, beginning 
with Montaigne and skipping about up to and including Gold- 
smith’s time. Chosen for style and to convey the literary spirit 
of the era which produced them, no fault can be found with the 
actual choice of selections. They are all short and a brief sum- 
mary of the author precedes each one’s group of works. Dis- 
appointment might be occasioned in missing several seventeenth- 
century writers, as Sidney, Cowley, Dryden, and others, whose 
essays, though long, might have been included in part, or the best 
of them even in toto. On the whole however the book is practical 
and interesting. 


What of Science?—“ So This Is Science!” (Dutton. $1.75), 
by H. F. Ellis, is aptly described in the blurb as “a compound of 
mild satire, ridiculous errors, and the most light-hearted kind of 
inconsequential nonsense.” It is not a book to be read through 
at one sitting but to be picked up and chuckled through a few 


minutes at a time. Arthur Watt has added suitably humorous 


illustrations. ; 
The enthusiasm so evident in “Limitations of Science” (Vik- 


ing. $2.75), by J. W. N. Sullivan, is stimulating and contagious. 
It was the choice of the Science Book-of-the-Month Club for last 
October, and contains a lucid and comprehensive outline of the 
accomplishments of science relative to the structure of the universe 
and the nature of matter. With the physical world as a back- 
ground, man is pictured as he appears to the anthropologist, the 
biologist, and the psychologist. From this picture of man in the 
universe is seen, through historical outline, what science has ac- 
complished and what remains as yet to be done. Though some 
of the hypotheses and theories advocated cannot be endorsed, the 
book is considered commendable because of the brief epitome of 
the progress of science up to the present, and its frank admission 
that science cannot solve the Riddle of Life. 





Books Received.—This list is published without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

BoscoseL aND OtHeR Rimes. James J. Daly, S.J. $1.50. Bruce. 

Cuances OF Survivinc Deatu, THe. Wm. Pepperell Montague. 
Harvard University Press. i 

Enciisu GALaxy OF SHORTER Poems, Tue. Edited by Gerald Bullett. $2.00. 
Macmillan. 

Essays 1n History. His Holiness Pope Pius XI. $3.75. Kenedy. 

GENTLEMAN OF VieNNa. Count Wilczek. $3.00. Reynal and Hitchcock. 

Gouverneur Morris. Daniel Walther. $3.00. Funk and W 


$1.00. 


Guipe To Crvirizep Loarinc, A. H. A. Overstreet. $2.00. Norton. 
Human Srve or tHe News, Tue. Edwin C. Hill. $1.00. Black. | 
Trattan Corporative State, Tue. Fausto Pitigliani. $2.50. Macmillan. 


James Suore’s Daucuter. Stephen Vincent Benét. $2.50. Doubleday, 


Doran. 
Geoffrey Webb. 5/. 


Lirurcicat Attar, THE. Washbourne and Bogan. 
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A Shadow Passes. The Luck of the Road. Sea Level. 


We Ride the Gale. 


The diabolically convenient murders committed by the relent- 
less Avis Bryden and the subsequent reactions toward them in 
the mind of her son, Peter, form the framework of Eden Phill- 
potts’ new novel, “ A Shadow Passes” (Macmillan. $2.00). Young 
Peter Bryden knows enough of his mother’s past to be in con- 
stant terror of what the future may hold in store for them. This 
hidden knowledge, aggravated by his wife’s admiration for the 
calculating temperament of Avis, is the one blot on his own 
otherwise happy domestic life. Mrs. Bryden believes that her 
more esthetically minded son is in danger of becoming a weakling. 
To test his mettle, she puts him into a position which requires of 
him the sort of courage which she herself has always shown— 
conscienceless, calculating, and indifferent to the judgments of the 
world. While not a mystery in the ordinary sense of the word, 
for Avis Bryden’s crimes are known to the reader, this book offers 
an interesting study of the abnormal mind in its desire for power 
and material gain. The decided note of morbidity, prevalent 
throughout, seems to harmonize with the general gloom of Little 
Silver, a Dartmoor hamlet beneath Cosdon Beacon. The conclud- 
ing volume of a trilogy of which “Bred in the Bone” and the 
“Witch’s Cauldron” are the earlier parts, this tale is, neverthe- 
less, complete in itself. 

Ruth Sawyer’s “ The Luck of the Road” (Appleton-Century. 
$1.50) sets forth a social experiment in depression days. The 
underlying ideas are excellent, but their expression in terms of 
merely human courage is unconvincing. Faced with the County 
Farm, Bridhe Donnoghue chooses the alternative of the open 
American road, and gathers in a fortuitous group of derelicts. 
Things happen without causality, and by fate—“the luck of the 
road.” They achieve a unique home and create or revive indus- 
tries giving occupation to an entire farming region. There is a 
slender thread of romance with an old-fashioned ending, and per- 
haps Bridhe is true to type—the Ulster type. Most old Irish- 
women finger their beads, and are too nimble with their wits to 
need a lie to achieve a good end. 

Anyone who reads the glamorous advertisements of a long 
winter cruise, or of a “ round-the-world trip,” and as a result of 
his reading has almost made up his mind to enter his name on the 
passenger list, will find his enthusiasm decidedly lessened by a 
perusal of “ Sea Level” (Harper. $2.50), by Anne Parrish. It is 
a highly colored and extremely sarcastic account of such a boat 
trip, written in much the same style as was Grand Hotel, but with 
such a large cast as to cause confusion in trying to follow the 
idiosyncrasies of the travelers. There is a great deal of same- 
ness in the various incidents, and no attempt at any plot, and the 
reader gets weary in attempting to keep up with the empty bab- 
blings of a set of utter nincompoops. After caricaturing the various 
types of people who can afford to take a winter’s holiday on the 
sea, the author brings them back to their starting place very 
much the same as when they set out, not a single fault redeemed 
nor a heart-burning requited. 

“We Ride the Gale” (Penn. $2.00), by Emilie Loring, gets off 
to a most awkwardly managed start but, once that is over, the 
romantic story of Sonia Carson is told. Sonia’s sister had mar- 
ried Guy Farr, a philanderer who had deserted his wife. And 
because of that Sonia hates the very name of Farr. Complications 
ensue when Sonia discovers herself falling in love with Guy's 
brother, Michael. The locale is the beautiful countryside just 
north of New York which Michael is striving to represent in 
Congress—an aim which he finally achieves, for this is one of 
those happy-ever-after novels that leave no bitter taste. Mrs. 
Loring has made it all very much up to the minute, touching crucial 
problems of the day and making reference to songs and catch- 
words still quite popular. But there are occasional hints of 
amateurishness and the theatrical which are surprising in the 
author of so long a line of popular sellers. The book is interest- 
ing and informing. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Over the Wires 
HEARTILY CONGRATULATE AMERICA QUARTER 
CENTURY SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT FOR CHURCH 
AND COUNTRY 

LEDOCHOWSKI 
ROME GENERAL OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 

FELICITATIONS AND BEST WISHES FROM BROOK- 
LYN CATHOLIC ACTION COUNCIL CONTINUED 
SUCCESS IN THE YEARS TO COME 

JAMES J. LANDERS SECRETARY 


FROM ST JOSEPHS COLLEGE PHILADELPHIA CON- 
GRATULATIONS TO AMERICA UPON ITS SILVER 
JUBILEE 

THOMAS A HIGGINS PRESIDENT 


FELICITATIONS ON TWENTY FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF YOUR NOBLE WORK IN THE APOSTOLATE OF 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS STOP PRAYERFUL WISHES 
FOR CONTINUED SUCCESS IN THE FUTURE 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST VINCENT 


TO AMERICA ON SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONGRATU- 
LATIONS BEST WISHES SINCERE APPRECIATION 
SISTERS OF NAZARETH COLLEGE 


SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS AND PRAYERS FOR 
YOUR SILVER JUBILEE 
SISTERS AND CHILDREN BLESSED SACRAMENT 
CONVENT 
IMPOSING DEMONSTRATION 


SINCERELY HOPE 


WILL BE NOT ONLY TOKEN OF GRATEFUL APPRE- - 


CIATION BUT EARNEST OF WIDER SUPPORT 
EDWARD MOONEY 
BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION EXTENDS ITS 
HEARTFELT FELICITATIONS ON OCCASION OF AMER- 
ICA’S JUBILEE AND VOICES ITS PRIDE AT THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS RECORD OF ITS DISTINGUISHED MEM- 
BER PUBLICATIONS STOP MAY AMERICA BE PRE- 
SERVED AD MULTOS ANNOS AND BEYOND IN ITS 
EMINENT AND SIGNAL LABORS FOR GOD AND OUR 


NATION 
RICHARD REID PRESIDENT 


From the Mailbag 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In promoting a clear and correct knowledge of the teachings of 
our Holy Religion and in expounding these doctrines without fear 
or compromise, you have faithfully rendered an invaluable service 
to the Church. 


ing upon the absolute integrity of public officials; in favoring and 
supporting wise, prudent measures to protect and preserve public 
health and public morals, you have given invaluable aid in pro- 
moting the civic interests and social welfare of the community. 
Finally, your scholarly presentation of verified scientific facts 
and your skilful treatment of artistic and cultural subjects, within 
the limits of your particular scope and purpose, have enriched 


In sponsoring sound legislative programs ; in insist-°* 
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immeasurably the mind, heart, and imagination of your contem- 
poraries. 

Episcopal Residence, MhTuomas E. Mottoy. 
Brooklyn. 


I send you my best congratulations on the Jubilee of America. 
...I1 pray God for his blessings for you and your companions 
and the wonderful magazine. 

Chicago. WhFrancisco Orozco y JIMENEZ. 

Archbishop of Guadalajara. 


The Editors of Orate Fratres and the management of the Litur- 
gical Press are prompted by the title “ Orate Fratres” to offer 
their prayers and best wishes to the Editors and Managers of 
AMERICA on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
esteemed publication. ° 


Collegeville, Minn. Tue Lirurcicat Press. 


We are all rejoicing in the Silver Jubilee of Amertca. We have 
started to sing “ Magnificat” and “Te Deum” for the years of 
inspiration and information and recreation received through the 
pages of AMERICA, 

New York. Tue RELIGIOUS OF THE CENACLE OF St. REcis. 


Will you kindly accept our most respectful wishes for a very 
happy Silver Anniversary. Herewith are twenty-five subscriptions 
to America to be sent to poor missionaries who would like to read 
your Review. 

New York. 


The work that America has done during these years surely 
merits all the congratulations and good wishes that can find expres- 
sion in such a worthy celebration. I join my own hearty congratu- 
lations to all those which you will receive, and I wish to emphasize 
my felicitations. God bless America and the staff of AMerica for 
its great accomplishments A.M.D.G. 

Provincial’s Residence, 

Chicago. 


HELpers OF THE Hoty Souts. 


C. H. Croup, S.J. 


I rejoice with the editors on the completion of this long term of 
active life. I send my congratulations to the staff, and regret that 
conditions do not permit that I be present to rejoice with them. 

Provincial’s Residence, W. J. Frrzceravp, S.J. 

Portland, Oreg. 


I was, of course, happy to hear of the effective and practical 
interest of our laymen in properly honoring the Silver Jubilee and 
I also rejoice that the ecclesiastical authorities so wholeheartedly 
gave their approval to the celebration of the event. I shall of 
course expect to be present. 

Wishing a most successful and happy celebration of this event. 

Provincial’s Residence, Epwarp C. Puitips, S.J. 

New York. 


In the name of the Editors, the Advisory Board of Editors, I 
have the honor to send you these few lines of sincere congratulation 
on the Silver Jubilee of Amertca. What you and former editors 
have accomplished for the renaissance of letters among our Amer- 
ican Catholics would need a Divine measure to estimate fully; but 
even with terrestrial criteria to guide us, there is no hesitation over 
the resultant effects of the America staff the past twenty-five 
years. 

I congratulate you, you and assistant editors on the outstanding 
success of America and beg Almighty God’s blessing on the years 
to come. Many will readily realize what it would mean today to 
be without the weekly columns of AMERICA to guide, suggest, calm, 
and inspire us in the Great Cause; my studies the past quarter 
century make me realize more poignantly than ever what a loss 
such a weekly review of men and affairs has been to the Church 
in that trying period of Catholic progress between the death of 
John England in 1842 and the appearance of America in 1909. 

Peter GuILDAY. 


Washington. Editor, Catholic Historical Review. 
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Catholic Action, official organ of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, joins wholeheartedly in the felicitations now being 
extended on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
America. It is a pleasure to note the deserved tribute accorded 
the editors of America by our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, and to 
pray with him that the future years of your militant Catholic 
weekly may be as fruitful of service to Holy Mother Church and 
to the cause of religion as has been the first quarter century of its 
most useful and edifying existence. 

Cuartes A. McManon. 

Washington. Editor, Catholic Action. 

The occasion of the Silver Jubilee of AMERICA is one in which 
we have first right to pride and happiness. AMerica has taken 
and kept its lead in the thought formation of Catholic life over a 
period of years, and we have been justly grateful for the leadership 
and resourcefulness it has shown. 

We will all be praying that another quarter century and another 
and another may be added to its records. And we are praying too 
that its achievements may be consistently fine, as constantly 
Catholic and as broadly interested in all that concerns the good 
of Humanity. 

Dantex A. Lorp, S.J. 


St. Louis. Editor, The Queen’s Work. 


Kindly accept my heartiest congratulations on the successful 
completion of America’s twenty-five years in the field of Catholic 
journalism. 

I have always thought America our very best Catholic weekly. 
I seldom fail to read its very interesting and informative articles. 
The ads for our work for the Indian Missions and our letters on 
your Communications page have generally brought us very sub- 
stantial returns. 

The President, other officers, and directors of the Marquette 
League join me in congratulating you and in wishing you many 
long years to carry on your great work for God and Holy Mother 
Church. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. WILt1AM J. FLYNN. 


New York. Secretary General, Marquette League. 


On the Editorial Pages 


During its life, AMERrIcA has been thoroughly Catholic, of a high 
literary merit, and absolutely fearless in the advocacy of causes 
that appealed to it as irresistibly right. Its editorial tone was 
marked from its very inception with a virility that was in pleasing 
contrast to the wishy-washy attitude of contemporary journals that 
sought to captivate huge audiences by the very vagueness of the 
opinions expressed. . . . Mingled with our heartiest congratulations 
to the publishers of America is the sincerest wish that their alert, 
informative journal may stay with us as long as the Church needs 
a forceful pen to defend its interests —Catholic Universe Bulletin, 
Cleveland. 


There was, and is, AMeErRIcA’s opposition to the centralization of 
education in Washington, its advocacy of the cause of the colored 
race, its exposition of the truth about Mexico and its presentation 
of the real status of the Church in Spain. These are but samples 
from a vast number of instances. AMERICA will be twenty-five 
years old with its issue of April fourteenth. May we wish this 
great periodical, on the occasion of its silver anniversary, increase 
of subscribers and extension of influence for indefinite years to 
come.—The Catholic Transcript, Hartford. 


It is a wonderful twenty-five years of accomplishment that 
America has to its credit: it has defined and defended the Catholic 
viewpoint on every important subject affecting the welfare of the 
Church; it has cultivated Catholic literature; it has made Catholic 
teaching and Catholic thinking appreciated and respected. As a 
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dependable source of guidance it occupies a place that it would be 
hard to fill, and it is with the assurance that its twenty-five years 
of service mark only the beginning of a career of service to the 
Church that its friends today pray for its continued success.—The 
Pittsburgh Catholic. 


The editors of America have been valiant defenders of the best 
American traditions and, with equal courage, stout espousers of 
every Catholic movement, of the rights of the Papacy and the 
progress of the American Bishops. .. . 

The 7ablet extends to AMERICA congratulations and ardent good 
wishes. It gladly acknowledges its indebtedness to the weekly, for 
frequently advice and information has been sought for our columns 
at its door. Ofttimes we have reprinted telling articles that graced 
the pages of America. For its editors and its writers the Tablet 
has affection and respect, due to close contact and to hearty 
sanction of its policies and its methods. Now the magazine will 
face other years when the silver of its jubilee will fade and the 
hard ways of life will come forth in their trite nakedness. We 
hope that America will continue its mission of Catholic literature 
and American conservatism, making for patience and peace 
amongst men, and for worship and adoration with God.—The 
Brooklyn Tablet. 


America’s fight against the oft-repeated attempt to federalize 
education has been especially notable. On other questions of deep 
concern to American Catholics America has always contributed 
not alone aid but leadership. In the literary field it has been 
recognized as one of the country’s richest treasures. Indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that within its pages during the past 
twenty-five years have appeared many of the best-written pieces 
in contemporary periodical literature. . . . 

But, so far as we are concerned, our thought is that one of the 
greatest honors that has come to the American Catholic press in 
the last twenty-five years is the distinguished career and the 
remarkable achievements of AMERICA under the editorial direction 
of the Jesuit Fathers—The Catholic News, New York. 


AMERICA s’occupe de toute l’actualité courante, mais la juge 
naturellement toujours dans la lumiére des principes catholiques. 
C'est, a la verité, l'une des plus intéressantes revues d’ Amérique. 
... Nous devons a AMERICA un hommage particulier. Alors que 
l'‘apologie des Canadiens frangais n’était pas 4 la mode, au temps 
de la Conscription, AMERICA a trés cranement exposé le point de 
vue des notres et les motifs de leur attitude. C'est une chose que 
nous n’avons pas le droit d’oublier et qui ajoute a la gratitude 
qu’imposent a tous les catholiques, a tous les hommes de coeur, 
attitude générale et l'ensemble des travaux d’Amertca.—Le 
Devoir, Montreal. 


To the distinguished praise voiced at a large dinner held on 
Thursday evening this week in the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of AMERICA, 
the brilliant weekly review published by the Jesuit Fathers, the 
Catholic Bulletin adds its cordial felicitations as a modest echo. 
The Holy Father himself honored the occasion by a message of 
appreciation that leaves nothing unsaid.—The Catholic Bulletin, 
St. Paul. 


An Appreciation 
To the Editor of AMERIca: 

I would be very glad if you could find space to say how grate- 
ful I am for the splendid response made by your readers to my 
appeal for Catholic magazines which you very kindly published 
in the issue of America for November 18. Thanks to this generos- 
ity, I have been able to supply with excellent reading matter not 
only the Young Men’s Club to which I referred, but also other 
Catholic institutions, e.g., the Apostleship of the Sea. 

St. Lucia, B. W. I. C. Jesse, F.M.I. 
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Home News.—On April 12, the Senate voted an in- 
vestigation of the “ munitions trust.” The resolution was 
adopted overwhelmingly, and provided particularly for 
investigating the desirability of government monopoly for 
the manufacture of machines of war. On April 13, the 
Senate adopted the tax bill by a vote of fifty-three to 
seven. It would increase the Government’s annual revenue 
by about $220,000,000 above the increases voted by the 
House, and by $481,000,000 over the present law. The 
income-tax yield for next year would be increased by 
$82,000,000—$27,000,000 by permanent changes in rates, 
and $55,000,000 by a flat ten-per-cent addition to the taxes 
returnable next March 15. On April 18, the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee com- 
pleted the redrafting of the Fletcher-Rayburn stock ex- 
change regulation bill and submitted it to the full com- 
mittee for approval. The House subcommittee also com- 
pleted its revision. Most of the controversial features 
were modified, especially those relating to administration 
and margin regulation. On April 13, President Roosevelt 
signed the Johnson bill, which prohibits the underwriting 
in this country of securities of nations which have de- 
faulted on their debts to the United States. On April 
14, he issued an executive order providing for approval 
by General Johnson of all budgets and assessments of 
Code Authorities for financing the administration of 
codes. On April 14 and 15, the President conferred with 
Senate and House leaders and made plans for an early 
adjournment of Congress, mapping out a tentative legis- 
lative program for the remainder of the session. He asked 
Congress on April 16 to authorize a commission to make 
an immediate study and report to the next Congress on 
a “broad policy covering all phases of aviation and the 
relationship of government thereto.” The President on 
April 18 indicated his opposition to the McLeod bill pro- 
viding for Government payment in full to depositors in 
closed national banks now in receivership. He empha- 
sized the impossibility of administering such a law equi- 
tably, with official refutation of the belief that the Gov- 
ernment holds a moral obligation to reimburse depositors 
in banks that have failed. On April 15, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley announced that, because of improved business 
conditions throughout the country, the payless furloughs 
and curtailments in postal service would be revoked on 
May 1. Governor Langer of North Dakota and eight 
others were indicted on April 16 by a United States grand 
jury on charges of forcing political contributions from 
Federal employes in that State. They will be brought to 
trial at a term beginning about May 20. Four air-mail 
companies (all former units of United Aircraft and Trans- 
port) filed suit against Postmaster General Farley per- 
sonally on April 18, charging that, contrary to law, he 
canceled their contracts without giving the companies 
notice and without offering them an opportunity to present 
the facts. 
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Budget Troubles in France.—Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed last week over the events of “ national-protest 
day” by both the Government and the workers’ federa- 
tions. The latter were pleased because in response to 
their call for demonstrations against the pay and personnel 
cuts thousands of civil workers struck throughout the 
country. On the other hand the Government expressed 
equal satisfaction because equally large numbers of work- 
ers refused to obey the strike call and also because the 
general public showed complete indifference to the work- 
ers’ agitation. More serious was the threat implied in 
the refusal of the War Veterans to accept the Govern- 
ment economies beginning April 16, the date determined 
by Premier Doumergue. Agreeing to submit the three- 
per-cent reduction if it were set to begin July 1, the sol- 
diers insisted on a definite program of Governmental 
reform to be achieved by that same date. On April 14, 
police discovered that Leon Trotzky had been living for 
the past four months in Barbizon, near Paris. The exiled 
Communist was working on the formation of the Fourth 
International. Authorities charged that he had plotted 
the establishment of a revolutionary dictatorship during 
the February riots, and prepared to force his departure 
from the country. 


Germany’s Problem.—On April 14, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht issued official invitations to representatives of 
Germany’s foreign creditors for a new debt conference 
to be held in Berlin on April 27. Much anxiety was felt 
by the creditors because Germany had declared itself un- 
able to pay, pointing to the continual slump in the Reichs- 
bank’s gold reserve and the falling off of exports. On 
the other hand, the creditors complained of the extrava- 
gant items in the budget for rearmament, which Ger- 
many maintained was purely a matter of internal policy 
beyond the reach of foreign interference. Herr Gottfried 
Feder was transferred from the Department of Eco- 
nomics, where he seemed to be in conflict with Dr. Kurt 
Schmitt. On April 16, a Nazi publication announced the 
new principles governing marriage among the “ racially 
pure.” Such citizens would be required to marry in their 
own class; divorces would be impossible if there were 
children, and more easily granted in childless marriages. 
Strict censorship under Rudolf Hess was established on 
April 17 in regard to all books claiming to represent 
National Socialism. On April 14, Reichbishop Mueller 
withdrew his decree of January 4 whereby he had made 
himself dictator of the German Evangelical Church. An 
amnesty was extended to all Protestant pastors who had 
been in conflict with Dr. Mueller’s administration. It 
was made conditional on their complete submission. 
There was evidence that the irreligious wing of National 
Socialism was openly persecuting Catholics, breaking up 
meetings of Catholic youth, and publicly attacking Catho- 
lic doctrine and practices. The Bishops and the laity 
were fearless in their demands for the rights of the Con- 
cordat. The Vatican made it clear that the religious 
formation of youth and the rights of Catholic education 
would be preserved in the Concordat adjustment. 
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French and German Armament Views.—Much light 
was thrown upon the views of Germany and France re- 
spectively by publications during the week. In reply to 
the British alarm over the inclusion of an increase of 
352,000,000 marks in the Reich’s budget to be used for 
military purposes, an explanation sent through the Ger- 
man Ambassador to London was read on April 16 to the 
British House of Commons. Aviation expenditures, said 
the document, were to be for commercial aviation and for 
defense; naval expenditures for replacing obsolete units. 
On April 18, the British Foreign Office published the text 
of two brief notes, one from France the other from Ger- 
many on the question of armament. According to the 
French, the Germans showed by their budget that they 
were rearming in every form: the navy, the air, and with 
semi-military organizations. This amounted to a flouting 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. Germany, 
continued the French note, recognized the need of re- 
turning to the League of Nations if a disarmament con- 
ference were to be signed. But no solution had been 
offered as to the guarantees of a convention’s execution: 
an essential condition which France would insist upon. 
The conference should anyhow resume its work, with the 
cooperation of Great Britain. The German note stated 
bluntly the immediate need of adequate aerial defense for 
Germany. However, certain concessions could be made: 
(1) the regulations mentioned by the German Chancelor 
on February 21 to Captain Anthony Eden (British arma- 
ment conference delegate) as to the regulation of the 
German semi-military organizations would be observed ; 
(2) the reduction of armaments could be postponed until 
the end of the fifth year of the convention; (3) the Lo- 
carno treaty would still hold; and (4) Germany would 
re-enter the League of Nations when the question of dis- 
armament and German equality rights had been settled. 


France and Germany from Three Angles.—The dead- 
lock between France and Germany, never more evident 
than at present, looked for a solution, or at least, an 
alleviation from three different sources. As usual, Great 
Britain held the decisive cards, and French opinion 
anxiously looked for a British conversion to its doctrines. 
Pertinax, in the Echo de Paris, insistently demanded that 
the British stop their futile distinction between different 
types of security, and pledge their armies to be at the 
side of France’s in the case of aggression. Yet nothing 
definite came from London as Great Britain came nearer 
and nearer to the need of a final decision. Premier Mus- 
solini, of Italy, however, was positive in his utterances, 
holding that it was not practicable to seek a Utopia at 
the present moment. The most that could be hoped for 
would be a degree of armament limitation. If this could 
be accomplished, and he believed that it could, an atmos- 
phere of calm could be maintained for the time being, 
during which period the more perplexing issues of actual 
reduction of armaments could be worked out. He him- 
self was ready to go far to have this limitation achieved. 
The French, however, did not share the Duce’s “ robust 
confidence,” nor could they accept the idea which he pro- 
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posed of the possibility of a “ peaceful revision” of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Finally, an unexpected pronounce- 
ment came as the joint production of six nations that had 
been neutral in the World War: Denmark, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Holland. These would 
restrict the matter of the arms convention, accomplish 
some definite reduction of armaments, establish Germany’s 
equality rights, and stipulate guarantees of security. Their 
view that mere limitation of arms would bring serious 
difficulties of agreement was said to be shared by the 
United States. 


Peace in Austria.—Foreign correspondents were per- 
mitted to visit the concentration camps in Austria, and 
their stories testified to the leniency with which Austrian 
Nazis and Socialists were being treated. On April 11, a 
“vengeance squad” of the Socialists took the life of 
Edward Koerbel, charged with revealing secrets of the 
Socialist war preparations to the Heimwehr. This was 
the tenth life taken in vengeance by the routed Socialists. 
On April 15, harmony was reached in regard to control 
of military forces. Prince von Starhemberg agreed to unite 
all military Fascist organizations into the Patriotic Front 
under the leadership of Chancelor Dollfuss, with himself 
as his deputy. 


Soviet Finances.—Plans for financing the Soviet na- 
tional budget included a bond issue and a regime of econ- 
omy. On April 15, a campaign to sell a bond issue of 
3,500,000,000 rubles opened in Moscow ; and selling teams 
were organized. A sweeping economy program was made 
known on April 14, together with plans for immediately 
putting it into effect. The program called for the reduc- 
tion of administrative and office expense this year by 
753,000,000 rubles. The money saved would be poured 
into actual construction. Useless functionaries and red 
tape would be eliminated. Universities, schools and re- 
search institutions would reduce their staffs. Officials in 
Washington indicated that a recent decision of the trustees 
of the Export-Import bank, recently set up in Washington 
by the Government to withhold credits from exporters 
wishing to do business with the Soviet Government was 
reached independently of the Johnson act, which restricts 
foreign loans. At a meeting in Washington on April 17 
of the national defense committee of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Senator Barbour in reply to a 
question by Mrs. John Trigg Moss, of St. Louis, stated 
that the proposed American embassy in Moscow would 
cost $1,500,000. 


Mexican Presidential Candidates.—Gen. Lazaro Car- 
denas (National Revolutionary party) and Colonel Adal- 
berto Tejeda (Left Socialist party), a bitter enemy of the 
Church, have been conducting their campaign for the 
Presidency for some time. The other candidates have just 
begun. Gen. Antonio I. Villareal is the candidate of the 
Revolutionary Confederation of Independent parties. 
Roman Badillo, Mexico City lawyer, represents the Social 
Anti-Continuist party (anti-re-election), replacing Gil- 
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berto Valenzuela, who could not return to Mexico without 
facing legal charges connected with the Escobar revolt 
in 1929. The program of this party stresses the agrarian 
problem, friendship with the United States, and restora- 
tion of religious liberty. Hernan Laborde has been nomi- 
nated by the “ workers and peasants’ bloc,” which advo- 
cates a Communistic program, calling for direct aid to all 
unemployed by the Government, cancelation of foreign 
debts, immediate recognition of Soviet Russia, and gen- 
eral distribution of land. 


Brazil’s New Constitution.—Brazil’s new constitution, 
as drafted and submitted to the Constituent Assembly 
sitting in Rio de Janeiro, contained virtually every pro- 
vision that was desired by the Catholics. It provided for: 
the indissolubility of marriage; civil effects for the re- 
ligious marriage ceremony, thus doing away with the 
necessity of civil marriage; the teaching of religion, in 
accordance with the faith of the children, in the public 
schools ; the appointing of chaplains in the army and navy 
and in all Government-maintained institutions. 


Great Britain’s Surplus.—The national accounts of 
Great Britain for the financial year 1933-1934 closed on 
March 31. On April 17, Mr. Chamberlain, Chancelor of 
the Exchequer, while presenting the new budget to the 
House of Commons, officially declared that the surplus 
for the year was £31,148,000, being the difference be- 
tween revenue of £742,567,000 and expenditure of 
£693,419,000. The real surplus, however, according to 
the Chancelor was £39,000,000, which was attributed to 
the savings made by the Exchequer in defraying the ex- 
penses of the statutory sinking funds out of income in- 
stead of borrowing. One factor which increased the sur- 
plus beyond expectations was the successful conversion of 
the public debt which brought a reduction of more than 
$50,000,000 in the interest charges on the Government’s 
debt. Another was the increase in revenue from death 
duties. The new budget for the year ending March, 1935, 
contained estimate revenues of £706,520,000 and expen- 
ditures of £705,724,000, leaving a surplus of £796,000. 
Meanwhile, the Chancelor declared that the income tax 
for the coming year would be reduced ten per cent, full 
restoration of unemployment insurance benefits would be 
restored, and half of the economy pay cuts (which the 
Government put into effect in 1931 to balance the budget) 
would be returned to Government employes. The cost 
alone to the Exchequer of the income tax reduction was 
estimated at £20,000,000 for the remainder of the year. 
In presenting the new budget to Parliament, the Chan- 
celor made no provision of the British war debt to the 
United States. Despite this omission it was said that 
the British Government would again make token payments 
as an acknowledgment of the debt, but with the under- 
standing that there would be an eventual revision. 


Cuba’s New Conciliation Policy.—In an effort to end 
the political turmoil of the past nine months and to win 
the support of the workers the Cuban Cabinet issued a 
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series of decrees on April 18 which in some respects were 
even more radical than those of former President Grau, 
whom the United States refused to recognize. One de- 
cree granted amnesty for all persons charged with violat- 
ing the anti-strike laws. This will free 2,000 prisoners, 
including Communists, of whom forty are on the ninth 
day of a hunger strike. Another stiffened the naturaliza- 
tion requirements of the labor law so that seventy-five 
per cent of all employes in private enterprises, instead 
of fifty, as under Grau, must be native or naturalized 
A third decree prohibited the acquisition of real 
special permission 


Cubans. 
property by foreigners except by 
accorded only for the establishment of new industries. 
Besides these affecting foreigners, another series was 
aimed at the internal situation. These included the crea- 
tion of civil service for public employes, the establishment 
of a homestead law of agricultural-credit banks, of 
stricter control over land-holding corporations, and adop- 
tion of measures to fight unemployment. President Men- 
dieta accepted the resignation of Dr. Carlos de la Cruz 
and appointed in his place as President of the Council of 
State Carlos de la Torre, Professor of Havana Univer- 
sity and former president of the Cuban revolutionary 
junta in New York. The Cuban Government was ex- 
pected on April 20 to demand of the United States De- 
partment of State the extradition of former President 
Machado and General Herrera, his chief of staff, who 
were wanted on numerous charges of murder, torture, and 
misappropriation of public funds. Sr. Machado has been 
living quietly in New York. 


Japan’s War Minister Remains.—At the request of 
Prince Kanin, Chief of Staff, and practically all the 
Japanese war leaders, General Hayashi withdrew his res- 
ignation as War Minister on April 16 and promised to 
continue his task of rebuilding the Japanese army and 
keeping it out of politics. General Hayashi is said to have 
left it to Prince Kanin to decide whether or not he should 
resign, because his brother had been convicted of receiv- 
ing bribes while Deputy Mayor of Tokyo. When Prince 
Kanin refused to consider General Hayashi’s resignation, 
it was understood that General Hayashi had created an- 
other far reaching precedent by making the Chief of the 
General Staff the final authority regarding the position 
of the War Minister. 





Hilaire Belloc’s next article in his notable series 
on the myths of history will be devoted to “ The 
Myth about Prosperity.” 

Last year there was much talk about the men 
wandering around the country. A chaplain in one 
of their camps will tell of his work in “ Federal 
Transient Camps.” 

How greatly the Church has been the real 
patron of the arts will be told by Neil Boyton 
in “ A Room to Rome.” 

Elizabeth Jordan’s next monthly review of the 
theater will take up several plays under the title, 
“Dodsworth and the Brontes.” 























